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WHAT, HO! JUNE APPLE? NO, TOO MUCH SWEATER. WINESAP? MORE LIKELY. THEN THIS MUST HAVE HAPPENED LAST OCTOBER OR NOVEMBER. 


Tobacco Farmers Must Organize for Relief, Page 4 
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Biting, stinging, contam- 
Everywhere 
these loathsome and danger- 
ous pests are breeding, hatch- 
ing, flying and crawling. Kill 
them. Use pure, fragrant, 
stainless FLY-TOX. Devel- 
oped at Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research by Rex @ 
Research Fellowship. 


FLY-TO 


KILLS THEM ALL 


LOADED WITH DEADLY GERMS » SPREADING 
DISEASE » CONTAMINATING ANYTHING TOUCHED 


THE 
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Relief for Livestock, too... 


Another scientific insecticide. Especially de- 
veloped for livestock. Repels and kills. Keeps 
tormenting flies and mosquitoes away for hours. Kills 
flies, mosquitoes, fleas and lice when touched by 
STOCKAID spray. Will not burn or blister skin. Will 
not gum the hair. Will not clog sprayer. Used ex- 
tensively throughout the country in nation’s largest 
dairy barns. Harmless to people and animals. Has 
pleasant odor. 
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Farm Out Of The Mud 








“BETTER THAN STANDARD * 


Concrete construction on the farm pays 
big dividends in dollars and cents. But 
in addition to that, it brings many com- 
forts and conveniences to farm life .. . 
such as elimination of mud. 

Walkways, driveways, stable floors, 





VOLUNTEER CEMENT 
CONCRETE ON THE FARM 


feeding floors, porch floors, are but a 
few of the many ways concrete lifts your 
farm out cf the mud. 





Silos Walkwase and Volunteer cement is easy to use in 
Milk House Driveways making farm concrete. It is quick har- 
thine oa dening. It has high- early compressive 
r - strength. No special training or experi- 
Hog Pen ‘ Water Trough ence is needed to make highest quality 
Hog Feeding Machinery concrete if you use Volunteer Acceler- 
Floor Foundations ated Portland Cement. 
Grain Bin Hotbed 
Storage Cellar = Fence Posts Volunteer Portland Cement Co., 
Corn Crib Caliceres Knoxville, Tenn. 
Garage 
Well Cover Send booklet on Farm Concrete. 
Manure Pit Buildi 
uilding 

Poultry House Foundations I Se St tne ea ade me 
Smoke House ene 
Retaining cs SS OOO EE ‘ 
Walls Spring House 











I See By She Ads 


WAS tellin’ about gettin’ on the train 
at a place called Windsor, Canada, 
just across the river from Detroit, Mich- 
igan. When the train pulled out most 
everbody was busy 
talkin’ to each other 
about this and that 
and a lot of stuff 
that didn’t amount 
to nothin’. But not 
your Uncle Bill. No 
sirree. I figgured I’d 
come on that trip to 
see what I could see 
and when the train 
is movin’ is a good 
time to see. I set 
over close to the 
window where I 
could get a good look at everthing as 
went by. 

We wasn’t long gettin’ out of town and 
then I seen we was in a fine level country 
with mostly wheat just the same as I'd 
been seein’ in Indiana and Ohio in our 
country. Now and then we'd pass a or- 
chard with fruit trees in it. But most of 
the land looked like it had been planted 
to turnips and they was all goin’ to seed. 
They was all in bloom at one time. 








BILL CASPER 


“Looks like their turnip greens is all 
runnin’ up to seed around here,” I hollers 
to the editor who was settin’ across from 
me. 

“That’s wild mustard,” 

“Well I reckon they pulled all the 
mustard greens they wanted and turned 
it out,” says I. Me and Marthy likes a 
little mustard greens in with our turnip 
sallet ourselves. 

“They don’t sow that stuff for greens,” 
says he. “It grows wild. Fact is it 
srows so wild up here it’s hari to make 
a wheat crop in some places. They call 
‘t a weed up here because it’s so bad.” 


says he. 


I was just gettin’ ready to tell him T 
didn’t think much of the country if it 
couldn’t grow no bigger weeds than that 
when here comes a lake or river or some- 
thing. I always did like to look at water 


specially when it comes‘in creeks or 
rivers and things like. 
“That’s Lake St. Clair,” somebody 


hollers right in my ear. I looks up and 
sees it’s one of them railroad fellows 
tryin’ to be friendly. 

“Ts it one of them big lakes they been 
tellin’ me about?” says I just to show I 
didn’t have no hard feelin’s, him bein’ a 
foreigner like that. 

“You mean the Great Lakes?” says he. 
“Oh no, it’s not one of the Great Lakes 
but it’s in the chain.” 

It wasn’t no trouble for me to under- 
stand what he was talkin’ about.. I been 
workin’ with chains all my life and the 
minute he said it I knowed he meant it 
was linked up with the others. 

We et dinner on the eatin’ car and it 
was about as fine as I ever seen. I took 
fish when they said I could have that or 
something else and instead of bringin’ mea 
lot of little ones they brought me a great 
big one that nearly covered a great big 
dish. They must of brought me the finest 
one they had. I wasn’t expectin’ the 
honor but I enjoyed the fish and the 
knick-knacks they brought along with 
it. 

The women-folks didn’t have to do the 
cookin’ and waitin’ on the table. They 
come in and set down to be waited on 
just like us men-folks. They didn’t turn 
a hand to do nothin’, 

“T reckon you didn’t know you was 


goin’ to have so many women- folks 
along?” says I to one of ‘the railroad 
fellows. 


“How come?” says he. 

“Why you wouldn’t of had to hire 
these fellows to do the cookin’ and table 
waitin’ if you’d just of knowed,” says I. 

“Oh let ’em have a good time,” says 
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“Maybe they won’t jaw so much 





when they get home.’ 

“Then I shore wish Marthy wag 
long,” says I, but he was. talkin’ to 
somebody across the way. 

I'll have to tell you more about my 
trip next time. I got a fine picture ] 
want to put in my piece in this paper, 
Here it is. Look at it and then I'll tel 
you something about it :— 


who 
says the 


fellow 


This 
says his name is Shorty. He 
man in the picture is named R. B. Jack- 


was sent me by a 


son and he lives in Etowah 


Alabama. 


County, 


Brother Jackson I’m proud to make 
your acquaintance. I wish I could come 
over and help you cut a couple of your 
biggest watermelons. I’ve just got back 
from a trip to Canada but I didn’t see 
no watermelons up there. You watch 
my piece in this paper and I'll tell you 
what I did see up there though. 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


DodouTs 
Jindkay Joho cron? 


Questions and Answers About 
Saul, King and Weakling 


(Lesson for August 17, 1930: Read I Samuel, 
chapters 8 to 11, then 13, 15, 16 (verses 14-23), 
next 19 (verses 9 to 12), 28, and 3i. Golden 
text: I Cor, 10:12.) 





Who was Saul and how did he come to be 
made king of Judah and Israe.? 

Saul was the son of Kish, a prosperous man 
of the tribe of Benjamin, north of Judah. 
Samuel, the prophet, had two worthless sons, 
unfit to succeed him. At the request of the 
people, Samuel anointed Saul king. This 
was about 1102 B. C. 


+f 


In what ways did he transgress against 


Jehovah? 


Saul was a brave man and a warrior. Bat- 
tling the Philistines, he struck the enemy 
before Samuel had arrived in camp to offer 
sacrifice. This was against religious law. 
When he conquered the Amelekites, he spare¢ 
their goods and women for himself and his 
followers, against the explicit orders of Je 
hovah, 

Ill 


How did he treat David, the shepherd boy; 
and with what result? 

David, the shepherd boy, slew the Philis 
tine, Goliath, in single combat.. He was t 
ceived in Saul’s court with honors, but the 
king grew jealous of him and sought to take 
his life. 

Iv 


Give the story of the Witch of Endor. 

Previous to the battle of Esdraelon, Saul 
contrary to the dictates of Jehovah, sought 
the Witch of Endor in order to have his fate 
foretold. He was confronted with the appari 
tion of Samuel, who foretold his defeat and 
death on the morrow, which occurred as pie 
dicted. 

Vv 


Give the details of Saul’s death. 

When the battle went against Saul, 
pursued by archers, Knowing that his capture 
was assured, he ordered his armor bearet to 
slay him. The faithful servant refused. Saul 
then committed suicide by falling on his owt 
sword, 


he was 


VI 

What were the weaknesses which caused 
Saul to fail? 

Saul had many possibilities, but was selfish 
and jealous. His unreasoning disobedience an 
caprices upset his mind and brought ot 
madness, which rendered him_ inc apable 
sound judgment and wholesome action. 
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Farm 


ork This Week and Next 


Kill Weeds; Beautify the Grounds; Save Crabgrass Hay 


I. The Farm Alarm Clock: Six Rings With 
Good Pay for Prompt Heeding 


USTING with superfine sulphur, without mix- 
D ing with other materials, is an effective remedy 
for the cotton flea hopper. This comes from 
the extension entomologists and they know. The same 
treatment is also a remedy for the red spider on cotton. 
2. At the present prices of wheat 
and pork, we are reminded by Mr. 
George C. Herring, of the Vir- 
ginia Extension Division, that it 
will pay better to market wheat, 
barley, and rye this year in pigskin 
sacks than to sell it straight in 
the usual grain sacks. And this 
does not take into account the 
great amount of fertility retained 
on the farm when small grain is 
fed to livestock and that taken away from the farm 
when sold on the market. 


3. A serious drawback to hog raising in the South is 


4. Cleaning and treating seeds for disease and insects. 
oe Repairing implements, gates, and buildings—not forget- 
ting to use the paint brush. - 


6. Placing orders for lime, 
other item needed for this fall. 


7. Planting the fall garden. 


8. Setting out a row of strawberries for extra fine fruit 
next spring. 


9. Cleaning out the well. 


II. Let’s Beautify the Home and Grounds 


N OUR summer trips now, what a keen lookout we 
i all keep for pretty homes as we go along the high- 

ways! The sight of them remains with us—the 
style and plan. of the house, the tasteful color scheme 
of its painting, its setting amid shade trees here and 
there on the green and well kept lawn, the neat and 
tidy appearance of all the surroundings. Let’s join this 
grand army of home beautifiers right now! We not 
only get the exquisite satisfaction of making our own 
place beautiful, but we are spreading the delightful 
contagion to others. 


And while we are about this joyful task, here are 


seed, implements, and any 


some breezy little rhymes asking the privilege of rac- 
ing through our minds :— 
“Little beds of flowers, 
Little coats of paint, 


Make a pretty farm home 
Out of one that ain’t. 


“Go make thy garden fair, 
Thou workest not alone; 

For he whose plot is next to thine 
Will note and mend his own.” 


III. Clean Up and Straighten Up 


UST a little time and money will accomplish much 
J in improving the place, particularly the yard and 

lots, by cleaning up and straightening up. Often 
we see dilapidated outhouses about a place that no 
longer serve a useful purpose. Also, fences that long 
ago ceased to serve. These, with a few weed patches, 
old boxes, barrels, and other things thrown about the 
place at random, will give our farm a “run-down-at-the- 
heel” look. Sometimes very progressive, hustling folks 
are guilty of such negligence. Let’s take stock and see 
if this condition fits our own case. Then let’s do the 


worms. When old and young hogs are 
kept for some time on the same lot or 
pasture, then the ground is more than 
apt to become infested. Here is one of 
the best illustrations of the benefits of 
rotation. Rotate crops on this land and 
rotate hogs from one to another lot or 
field. In the meantime each lot or field 
should be plowéd two or more times 
each, no hogs allowed on it, and no 
hog manure should be applied during 
the cleansing period. 

4. “One year’s seeding means seven 
years’ weeding.” So say Western farm- 
ers. It is about this time of the year 
that too many of us allow weeds to 
go to seed and multiply a thousand-fold 
to burden us with extra work again 
next year and maybe for seven years. 
Let’s get rid of next year’s weeds now 
by destroying this year’s weeds before 
they ripen seed. 

5. Speaking of weeds again, let us re- 
emphasize the fact that at this time of 
year, when things are kind o’ “laid by” 
and our backs are turned is the very 
time the weeds run riot. The New 
Hampshire Experiment Station tried to 
grow corn without keeping the weeds 
down—just let them grow—and got 17 
bushels of corn from the plot. On an- 
other plot, five shallow  cultivations 
kept the weeds down and pushed the 
yield up to 80 bushels. One of the 
best ways in the world to keep weeds 
out of next year’s crops is to keep them 
from making seed this year. Let us 
get this big truth everlastingly fixed 
m our farming conscience: “It may 
Cost something in labor and effort to 
keep weeds away, but it costs a great 
deal more to let them grow.” 

6. If work slackens between now 
and the first of September, then surely 
we can find time for one or more of 
the following important jobs :— 
distgst Tating all farm stock for insects and 
the tik. such as cholera, lice, worms, and 


for’ f lowing stubble and other idle land 
Or fall crops, 


3. Cleanin : i 
g out and spraying the potato 
turing house. pn ite ‘5 





‘this picture the other day. 





Wouldn’t It Pay Better to Feed Her At Home? 


" REAT gee-whillikins, folks, just 

look at that neck!” exclaimed 
Sam Johnson when we showed him 
“Lemme 
see it good.” 

Screwing down his eyebrows with 
a bunch of wrinkles between them, 
Sam held the picture up and for sev- 
eral moments looked intently at the 
cow and the map and the states. Then 
with evident 
desire to 
know more 
about the 
significance 
of the draw- 
ing, he threw 
away his 
quid of to- 
bacco and 
asked :— 


“What’s the 
grand idea 
of your cow 
giving milk 
in Dixie and 
eatin’ out of 
a grain sack 
in Ioway? Explain it to me will you?” 

“The picture,” we explained, “is in- 
tended to show what poor business it 
is to try to make money with our 
cows here in Dixie while feeding 
them dairy rations grown out West— 
that on every pound of Western dairy 
rations fed to our dairy cows we must 
pay the Western farmer production 
costs and a profit, we must pay the 
middlemen their costs and a profit, 
and also the railroads their costs and 
a profit for hauling—” 

“Hold on a minute!” Sam broke in 
suddenly, “that cow’s neck is gettin’ 
in ahead of the middleman and also 
saving the freight, it looks like to 
me.” And then he went on:— 





“Do you mean to hint by this here 
pitcher that Arey and them fellows 
over ’t the college are breeding up a 
race of cows with necks like that just 
to save freight and_ storekeepers’ 
profits? Why, Jewrusalem, man! 
I’ve got that scheme beat a thousan’ 
miles and a million years right now!” 


Curious to know just what reac- 
tion Sam was getting out of the 
picture and 
our expla- 
nation, we 
grabbed his 
own phrase- 
ology and 
came back 
at him this 
way :— 
“Well, Sam, 
what is the 
grand idea 
you have for 
beating that 
great gee- 
whillikins 
neck ?” 
“Why, that’s 
easy—just grow all my dairy feed 
here at home. That scheme will save 


the Western growers’ profits, the 
middleman’s slice, the storekeeper’s 
slice, and the railroad’s slice. And, 


what’s more than that, the necks our 
cows already have will fit into my 
scheme right now and we won't have 
to wait a million years or so for 
somebody to breed necks on ’em to 
take the place of railroads.” 


Just then the honk of Mrs. John- 
son’s car floated in at the window 
and Sam was gone. He had caught 
the idea exactly, and we were nat- 
urally delighted to find that our 
picture had produced the desired 
effect. 








following things, if needed :— 
1. Cut weeds about the yard, lot, 
corners, ditch banks, and elsewhere. 
2. Remove old and unused fences. 


3. Tear down or repair dilapidated barns, 
shelters, etc. 


4. Clean out trash and rubbish in and about 
barns, shelters, etc., and straighten up tools 
and implements, arranging them in order. 


5. Fix up the gates so they will swing 
freely and look right. 


6. Cut ditches or drains about the lot and 
barn to avoid wet places and stagnant water. 


7. Fill in low places in and about lot with 
dirt, cinders, or other material. 


8. Paint or whitewash all outbuildings. 


9. Whitewash all board fences, gates, etc., 
provided they are not to be painted. 


10. Make walks from house to lot and 
other outbuildings. Round them up and top 
with gravel so a dry walk will be available, 
even during very wet weather. 


11. Now that most of the barns have as 
small a quantity of feed in them as they 
will probably have at any other time of 
year, they should be given a thorough clean- 
ing and straightening up on the inside, as 
well as outside. 


12. Keep the grass in the front yard mow- 
ed. Nothing will aid more in dressing up 
. place than keeping a smoothly mowed 
awn, 


IV. Crabgrass Hay Is Well Worth 
Saving 


OW would you get rid of that 
crabgrass?” asked a farmer 
friend who had neglected to 
plow a four-acre field of creek bottom. 
“Make hay of the grass,” was our 
suggestion. 

“Crabgrass hay is not worth any- 
thing,” was his reply. 

On the other hand, crabgrass hay is 
worth something—it is excellent hay, 
if cut at the right time and well cured. 
It is better than timothy hay commonly 
shipped into the South. 

There may be*a lot of patches of 
crabgrass and other grasses and even 
weeds that will make much needed 
feed. Even alfalfa, “best fodder,” is 
a weed when it grows where we do 
not want it, as we learned recently 
from a California trucker-farmer, who 
said, “If we do not kill our alfalfa 
well when we plow up the old fields, it 
becomes at times a very bad weed.” 
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Tobacco Growers Must Organize for Relief 





OLLOWING disastrously low prices reported 
P esti from Georgia, the tobacco markets of 

South Carolina and southeastern North Carolina 
opened last week at an average price of 11 cents as 
compared with 14 to 15 cents last year, or about 25 per 
cent off. Such a condition was all the more disappoint- 
ing to farmers in view of the fact that three leading 
American tobacco companies reported annual profits 
last year of $79,000,000 against $35,000,000 in 1920. 
When the tobacco growers of Georgia, faced by the 
disastrously low opening prices, appealed to the Federal 
Farm Board, Mr. James C. Stone sent this reply :— 


“You are aware, I am sure, that the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act directs the board to operate 
through coGperative marketing associations. Last_ 
fall and winter we brought this to the attention of 
farm leaders and tobacco growers of Georgia and 
other Southeastern States, but no one seemed 
interested except the growers in South Carolina 
and Virginia. Tobacco codperative was formed 
in South Carolina through which the board can 
and will render aid, but it is impossible at this late 
date to aid unorganized growers.” 


These ideas and others are frankly amplified in our 
own telegram from Mr. Stone on page 7. 


Mr. Stone appears to be correct in saying that Geor- 
gia growers showed no interest in codperative market- 
ing last year. He is also correct in paying especial 
tribute to the enterprise of South Carolina growers. 
The writer attended their great mass meeting a year 
ago when by a vote of 524 to 4 they instructed their 
leaders that they wished a codperative organization and 
named a committee which carried the project through 
to a successful start for 1930 marketing. 


We do not feel, however, that Mr. Stone is wholly 
correct in saying that only South Carolina and Virginia 
growers were interested in his appeal for organization, 
At a mass meeting of North Carolina, South Carolina, 
and Virginia growers held in Raleigh a year ago, with 
an overwhelming proportionof them from North 
Carolina, the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted :— 

“Whereas, the assistance and leadership offered 
by the Federal Government through its newly cre- 
ated Farm Board make the time especially pro- 
Ppitious for organizing effective codperative mar- 
keting, therefore be it— 

“Resolved, 1. That the Federal Farm Board, 
the United States Department of Agriculture, the 
state agricultural colleges, and the state depart- 
ments of agriculture of the Southeastern States be 
requested to cooperate with the leading farmers, 
bankers, and other business men in these states in 
working out and setting up an efficient system of 
codperative marketing for tobacco at the earliest 
possible moment. 

“2. That the Federal Farm Board be requested 
to take the leadership in this matter and set up an 
‘Interstate Tobacco Committee’ for the study of 
this whole subject, and the promotion of codper- 
ative marketing of tobacco.” 


At a later mass meeting of North Carolina tobacco 
growers exclusively, held at our state agricultural col- 
lege, and which was addressed by Mr. Stone, the vote 
in favor of having a codperative tobacco association 
was 479 to 3. This mass meeting was composed of so 
representative a group of North Carolina tobacco grow- 
ers that we heard a veteran observer declare it the 
finest and most impressive looking body of farmers he 
had ever seen in North Carolina. They seemed en- 
titled to speak for their classes. A special committee 
on organization was later appointed, consisting of the 
following persons :— 

J. E. Winslow, Pitt County; J. Z. Staten, Martin County; 
E. R. Mixon, Beaufort County; Capt. W. W. Eagles, Edge- 
combe County; C. Felix Harvey, Lenoir County; John King, 
Duplin County; William Peterson, Sampson County; J. T. 
Valentine, Nash County; James H. Clark, Bladen County; 
John B. Mills, Wake County; John S. Watkins, Granville 
County; T. S. Neal, Caswell County; C. H. Dalton, Rock- 
ingham County; H. G. Tuttle, Stokes County; and W. A. 
York, Surry County. 

This committee latey reported that it was inadvisable 
to try to effect an organization this year, as farmers 
generally showed little interest in the matter. One ex- 
planation was that an appeal through the press had 
failed to call forth requests from farmers for an 
organization. The answer to this has been made that 
the most representative tobacco growers had_ already 
overwhelmingly expressed themselves in two mass meet- 
ings in North Carolina and growers generally assumed 
that this would be enough. 


Meanwhile, in Virginia some most excellent work 
has been carried on under the direction of V. P. I. 
in codperation with the Federal Farm Board. Mr. W. 
S. Green, of '‘Burkeville, Va., has been the directing 
spirit. He is the sort of man who immediately inspires 
confidence in those who deal with him. A _ tobacco 
grower himself, he knows the farmer’s problems. A 
teacher in an agricultural school, he has learned the 
art of instruction. And he knows how to get the codp- 
eration of farmers, agricultural teachers, and county 
agents. 


In each important tobacco growing community last 
spring, growers were invited to attend meetings under 


‘Mr. Green’s direction at which thgse six subjects were 


discussed :— 


1. How the Farm Board Can Help the Tobacco Grower. 


2. The Tobacco Outlook and the Relationship Between Price 
and Production. 


3. What Is Wrong With Tobacco Farming and What Can 
Be Done About It? 


4. How May a Codéperative Marketing Association Help 
the Tobacco Farmer? 


5. Lessons Learned from the Tri-State Association. 
6. The Marketing Contract and By-Laws. 


About twenty thousand growers attended these meet- 
ings and as a result Virginia growers now have well- 
informed public opinion regarding the tobacco situ- 
ation. They know what they should expect from a 
codperative organization and what they should not ex- 
pect, and when they move they will move with intelli- 
gence and precision. 


It is extremely fortunate that among our North 
Carolina growers now, through the codperation of our 
agricultural college and the Federal Farm Board, Mr. 
Green is to conduct just such an educational campaign 
as he has carried on in Virginia. 


In this connection, we wish to call attention again 
to a half dozen reasons why the more thoughtful 
farmers are everywhere becoming increasingly favor- 
able to codperative marketing. One reason, of course, 
is the realization that since the Tri-State Tobacco 
Growers’ Association was put out of business by the 
disinterested (?) attorneys who were so much concerned 
about “the farmer’s welfare” (and who then asked for 
$25,000 each in addition to the $5,000 the court allowed 
them), the price of tobacco has been going steadily 
down. Here are the figures showing the average prices 
of tobacco on North Carolina markets each year for 
the last ten years :— 


Year Cents Year Cents 
oo ERASE CIA rere 25.3 SRE RS, Se eT 23.0 
MID rs waracnsaiv'a'atpia Gai nin AG. MO paca ba4o's anon sesnam 25.0 
En a seenunvassnepenne vas 27.6 EM At 5, gine agumasinaie onwor 23.0 
1 SORA ARE AHR 21.0 ERAT IR SR ohare Ae 20.0 
Evan coucina anes ace aan 25.8 en ee ean pan legs 18.4 


In their more favorable attitude toward codperative 
marketing, however, farmers are moved by other con- 
siderations besides resentment over steadily decreasing 
prices. A half dozen reasons for their belief that a 
tobacco growers’ codperative association could now 
succeed in North Carolina and Virginia as well as 
South Carolina may be summarized as follows :— 


1. There has been a widespread awakening to the fact 
that while the growers in their initial effort) at codperative 
tobacco marketing did make a number of mistakes, they 
themselves recognized these mistakes and had themselves 
corrected practically all of these mistakes before a receiv- 
ership was ordered. In other words, the growers showed 
themselves capable of correcting their own errors and learn- 
ing from their own experiences. 


2. A five-year contract is not necessary. On the contrary, 
the disposition of successful codperatives almost everywhere 
now is to allow a certain period each year when a member 
may withdraw if he wishes to do so. Codperative associations 
hereafter will be composed. of men who believe in codpera- 
tive marketing and want to stay in—not half of this type 
and half of mutineers only held in check by the fear of prose- 
cution, 

3. No longer is it argued that 50 per cent of the produc- 
tion of any crop must be “signed up” before codperative mar- 
keting of that crop can succeed. The cotton codperatives of 
the South, for example, have operated with reasonable suc- 
cess for nine years, although handling in no year quite 10 
per cent of the total crop. 


4. The Federal Farm Board now guarantees expert super- 
vision of all coédperatives with which it does business—a fact 
which virtually assures the following not only of sound prin- 
ciples of coéperation but honest and efficient business man- 
agement. 





5. The United States government which formerly stood 
by, idle and unconcerned, while codperatives blundered along 
or fought for their lives, has now made the promotion and 
success of cooperative marketing its supreme purpose in an 
effort to give “economic equality to agriculture.” 


6. Because the United States government has taken this 
position it cannot maintain its prestige or self-respect and 
permit any of the big buying companies to discriminate 
against sanely-managed codperative marketing associations 
Not only the Federal Farm Board, we are assured, but the 
President of the United States himself is interested in seeing 
to it that tobacco codperatives are absolutely assured a square 
deal in this respect. Furthermore, any new association will 
make it a point to cultivate friendly relations with’ the big 
companies instead of allowing them to understand, “We have 
got you at our mercy and you must do as we say because 
we control the bulk of the crop.” 


: IV 


Referring to the lessons to be learned from the old 
Tri-State Tobacco Growers’ Coéperative Association, 
it is a matter of great gratification to us that the fight 
for reform which The Progressive Farmer and _ its 
editor made while the association was still alive (and 
while there was still time to have saved it) is at least 
bearing fruit at this late date. Every contract now 
made by Mr. Green in his Virginia address as to the 
cardinal principles which we have continually insisted 
upon :— 

(a) No directors or officials shall have any business con- 
tracts with the association. 


(b), No director shall serve as a salaried official of the 
association. 


(c) Due publicity of salaries, expenses, and policies will 
be insured. 


In this connection it is interesting to note the points 
made by Mr. Greene in his Virginia address as to the 
policies necessary to avoid the mistakes of the old asso- 
ciation as set forth on another page. 


Vv 

Our tobacco growers need an organization. The 
writer, as a tobacco grower himself, knows from per- 
sonal experience the inequities and iniquities of the 
present system. For example, just last year, seven 
piles of tobacco of the same grade from our farm were 
divided into two parts each. The result was that the 
same grades sold on the same market the same day 
with the following amazing variations in price :— 


Low price High price 


EOE IGS 8 cdeacnntacaaicasavecken v2 $10.00 $15.00 
Lot 8.00 15.00 
Lot 15.00 20.00 
Lot 20.00 20.00 
Lot 10.00 10.75 
Lot 12.00 20.00 . 
Lot 17.00 23.00 





And this is but one illustration of the utterly unscien- 
tific and unjust system of tobacco marketing we now 
have. Probably no other crop on earth of as much im- 
portance is sold by so antiquated a system. Nor can 
the defects be corrected by wails, curses, protests, 
mass meetings, resolutions, etc., after a market opens 
in the fall. The remedy is to be found only in organi- 
zations that function all the year round. 


To begin with, the farmers need some general, per- 
manent organization like the Grange in which all farm 
problems can be discussed and an intelligent public 
opinion developed regarding them through a continuous 
campaign of education. An intelligent discussion of 
the tobacco situation a month before plant beds are 
sowed is worth a thousand times more than any dis- 
cussion after the markets open. The needs of the 
market should be studied. Information and advice 
from manufacturers should be sought before planting 
time. The guidance of the Federal Farm Board should 
be constantly invoked. A full knowledge of the Burley 
and dark tobacco situations and their relations to bright 
tobacco growers should be broadcast. The experiences 
of codperative organizations everywhere should be 
studied so as to give light on the problems of tobacco 
codperatives. Business men should be interviewed and 
their help obtained as far as possible in making a to 
bacco organization successful. 


We are not among those who say that organization 
should not be attempted when farmers are aroused 
over price declines. The masses of people will not 
move except when some unusual situation arouses them. 
That is the time when the intellectual seedbed # 
ready for the sowing of real truth. But it should be 
made clear that only permanent, year-in-and-year-owl 
organizations can bring real relief. And in view ® 
what has been learned from past experiences, and 
the help of the Federal Farm Board, we believe the 
next few months offer a superb opportunity for arous- 
ing and educating North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Virginia tobacco growers and eylisting them ™ 4 
bermanent organisation, 
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August 16, 1930 


of Arts I was attracted for a day because of a 

program in which rural interests were discussed. 
The United States has many notable leaders intent upon 
quickening a general public appreciation of the beauti- 
ful. And now at last they realize 
that rural America is a large 
part of the audience they should 
try to reach. 


T: A recent meeting of the American Federation 


The most interesting acquain- 
tance I made at this meeting was 
John D. Willard, now connected 
with the American Association 
for Adult Education. Born in 
Wisconsin and until recently di- 
rector of agricultural extension 
work in Massachusetts, Mr. Wil- 
lard prior to that service had been a marketing spe- 
cialist, secretary of a county farm bureau, and for nine 
years a country minister. He has thus had an oppor- 
tunity to study the needs of American country life 
from more angles than almost anybody else I know, 
and has made the most of his opportunities. 

Mr. Willard spoke at the meeting and later we talked 
together about rural conditions in the South and else- 
where. And many of his original ideas seem 
to me especially well worth passing on to ow 


in. 


CLARENCE POE 


By CLARENCE POE 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


“Professor Arvold’s ‘little theater’ in North Da- 
kota has made the state not only drama-conscious, 
but play-hungry. The smallest of communities or 
neighborhoods are among the most successful in 
presenting plays. The University of North Caro- 
lina, under the leadership of Professor Koch, has 
developed keen interest in the writing of folk plays 
—a movement acclaimed as containing the germ of 
a truly American drama. The Carolina Play- 
makers have a national reputation. The Carolina 
Dramatic Association includes sixty groups of 
local or community players, some of which are 
rural. The Agricultural Extension Service at 
Cornell loans several thousand plays each year to 
rural players’ groups in New York State. In the 
Wisconsin Rural Drama Tournament this last 
winter, 1,200 people played parts in 170 com- 
peting groups in 20 counties, the plays being seen 
by audiences ranging from 150 to 2,000. Next to 
music, amateur drama is, perhaps, the most wide- 
spread form of organized cultural activity. Crude 
though it may be, it evidences intellectual resource- 
fulness, and through it a widening range of es- 
thetic interests can be 
developed.” 








our readers. 


Rural America’s Appreciation of Music 


‘ss ET no one imagine that rural America is 
elie without a culture, real, spontaneous, 
indigenous,” said Mr. Willard. “If you 
analyze the activity of the voluntary organi- 
zations of rural people, you will be impressed 
with the place given in programs to music, 
literature, and drama.” 
Coming first to the question of music, Mr. 
Willard went on to say :— 

“The violin, or in humbler designation, the 
fiddle, has been ubiquitous in America from early 
days; likewise, the single-bass or its successor, the 
‘cello’, and the double-bass. A census of parlor 
organs fifty years ago, of pianos twenty-five years 
ago, of victrolas and radios today would go far 
to establish the fact of well-nigh universal music- 
hunger. 





“The real test is, however, in attitude and actions. 
Several years ago the Iowa State College of Agri- 
culture initiated a music-memory contest among 
the boys and girls of the state, and also a contest 
for farm orchestras culminating at annual Farmers’ 
Week at the college. During the same period the 
State University of Iowa developed the annual high 
school orchestra contest, culminating in the music 
festival at Iowa City. These various approaches 
strengthened each other by creating a music-con- 
sciousness throughout the state. During this last 
year the high school contest brought together 2,900 
high school students at the time of the music fes- 
tival, these being the winners in local elimination 
contests. At another time during the year 300 farm 
boys and girls, prize winners in another contest, 
were assembled at the State College for a week, 
and formed a complete orchestra.” 


Mr. Willard thinks—and we agree with him—that 
agricultural colleges all over America might well in- 
terest themselves in stimulating an appreciation of 
music as Iowa Agricultural College has done in this 
way and through its remarkably successful radio pro- 
grams of classical music. And all over rural America, 
as Mr. Willard points out, there is a native music that 
only awaits nurture: “The Negro makes a distinctive 
and irrepressible contribution. Appalachian Highlands 
Ting with folk songs, secular and religious. In fact, 
one may be said never to have heard congregational 
singing unless he has visited the churches of the South. 
The fishermen of the coast and lakes, the lumbermen 
of the North woods, still have repertoires of their own. 

usic 1s one of the common denominators of esthetic 
and emotional life in rural America.” 


The Development of Rural Drama 


xt Mr. Willard referred to one of the agen- 
cies of rural culture not yet adequately recog- 
; nized in the South. Perhaps with the growth of 
arm organizations a more rapid development of com- 
munity drama will follow. For as Mr. Willard re- 
minded us: “The Grange, for example, our oldest 
National farm organization, has always featured plays. 
gh Granges are encouraged to provide both music 
ramatic committees. Exchange of plays is a 
mmon form of inter-Grange activity.” Asked to 


potion some special examples of rural drama, Mr. 
illard continued :— 





Art and Architecture 
of the Countryside 


HE beautiful archi- 

tecture developed in 

early American farm 
houses is another enthusi- 
asm of our Massachusetts 
friend. 


In old New England he 
has found delight in the 
village common, the white 
houses, and over-arching 
shade trees; the simple architecture of the second cen- 
tury of New England building; the framing of hand- 
hewn timbers so well done that many a ridgepole 200 
years old is still straight and true, and the beautiful 
spires of New England churches. 


At a time, too, when art museums are collecting all 
kinds of old furniture, old cooking utensils, etc., and 
even bodily transplanting rooms from old houses into 
these art museums, Mr. Willard calls for a keener 
appreciation of such objects. ‘Woodwork in these 
earlier houses—fireplaces, mantels, settles, timbering, 
paneling, cupboards, stairways, doorways, windows, 
and mouldings—these all show not only sound crafts- 
manship but discerning taste,” he points out. “And- 
irons, kettles, cranes, candle stands, chests, chairs, 
tables, “silverware, desks, clocks, beds, bedquilts with 
patterns often borrowed from imported china, warm- 
ing pans, lanterns, spinning wheels, all evidenced the 
desire for beauty in early rural America. To this day 
woodpiles are often works of art. Stone walls and pas- 
ture rock piles that have stood one, even two, centuries 
were built with a care and labor far beyond the needs 
of utility. Older stone-arch bridges are a delight.” 

All over the United States, there are types of rural 
architecture of unique attractiveness :— 


“Ts anything more inviting than the Dutch farm- 
steads’ of the Hudson River region, or more sub- 
stantial than the stone buildings of Pennsylvania? 
In the mansions of Virginia the classic portico ap- 
pears with much better utility than was achieved 


T9921 Bp DODO 


COUNTRY THINGS I LOVE MOST 


COUNTRY school teacher sends us this 
interesting list :— 
I love the little country boys and girls as 


h they come skipping into the schoolroom with pleas- 
ing faces and eager minds. 
i I love the picnics and plunges into the “ole swim- 
% min’ hole” with my boys and girls. 

I love to tell my pupils of the beautiful truths con- 
(} tained in the Bible. 
h I love the evenings which I occasionally spend with 
i my pupils and their parents in their homes. 


I love to talk with Jimmy Jones about his prize 
club pig or his ten-barrel yield of Neal’s Paymaster. 


I love the simple amusements of the country people. 

I love to go to church with my country boys and 
girls. 

I- love the quietness of solitude of country night- 
fall. I go to my room away from the cares of the day 
and spend many hours reading and pondering over the 
mysteries contained Bible and the 
pieces of literature. 

i EMMA KERR, 
a 
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Some Agencies for Developing Rural Culture 


Rural Music, Drama, Architecture, Art, and Craftsmanship Reviewed 


for the same type in New England houses. Is 
there anything on the American Continent that ap- 
proaches the restful dignity of Virginia mansions 
in ample settings of lawn, gardens, shrubs, trees, 
and meadows? All lovers of colonial America re- 
joice, too, that the fine old brick churches of pre- 
Revolutionary Virginia have come into such recog- 
nition that their preservation is assured: churches 
which have opportunity to survive long after the 
wood meeting-houses on wind-swept New England 
hills have succumbed to weather and decay. The 
Spanish Mission introduced a new note to the 
South, but the adobe is the truly native contribu- 
tion of the Southwest.” 


Encouraging Rural Craftsmanship 


AST but not least, Mr. Willard would have agri- 
cultural agencies interest themselves in the encour- 
agement of rural craftsmanship. In a machine 

age whose factories offer no opportunities for self- 
expression, the American farm can make a distinctive 
contribution to our civilization. As Mr. Willard con- 
cludes :— 


“The farmer has always been a craftsman and 
must always bea craftsman. In agriculture, personal 
skill will always show in results, and will continue 
to be a basis for the satisfaction which comes from 
creative work. It is true that farmers must be- 
come more codperative, which means that they 
must yield their extreme individualism, but farm- 
ers will always be individualists. Wives and chil- 
dren in farm homes have always exercised crafts- 
manship and must always continue to do so. It is 
true that craftsmanship in farm life often sinks to 
materialistic levels; that men and women lose sight 
of the satisfying aspects of creative effort, and that 
life thereby loses much of its joy. Yet the possi- 
bility of satisfaction through craftsmanship is al- 
ways there. Never will the farm people of the 
United States find themselves in the predicament 
of the urban machine workers of today. 

“Tf it is possible to save to farm people the finer 
sense of craftsmanship, to transfer some of their 
creative effort to non-economic activities in which 
the sheer joy of creating is the only reward, a 
mighty contribution will be made to the steadying 
and strengthening of rural life.” 


This message of Mr. Willard’s seems to us one of 
more than usual importance. We quite agree with 
him, that our agricultural colleges, farm and home 
agents, and agricultural teachers owe it to rural 
America to interest themselves in all these things that 
make for the development of a rural culture. We 
should preserve and promote all the finest that has or 
can be developed in rural music, the drama, architec- 
ture, art, and craftsmanship. Rural art and rural cul- 
ture, too, should not be mere copies of city art and 
culture but should be native, genuine, and indigenous, 
standing on their own feet, with no cramping, dwarf- 
ing, or distorting effort to emulate city models. We 
should like to hear from all readers interested in these 
subjects. 


Lhe Ministry of Reauty 
Enjoying a New Picture Each Week 


N A recent Progressive Farmer, under the heading, 

“The Ministry of Beauty,’ I noticed a recommen- 

dation that pictures be changed frequently. About 
a year ago I happened upon an easy method of doing 
that very thing. 

A friend gave me a little contraption, consisting of 
a slab of polished hardwood with a metal clamp at- 
tached to one end. It was intended for a kind of 
letter writer’s lapboard, but I converted it into a sup- 
port for Literary Digest covers. I invested in various 
colored cardboards, such as are used in school manual 
training departments; and with these to give suitable 
backgrounds, I can enjoy each week’s Digest cover or 
any other appropriate picture that strikes my fancy. 

ELLA BATTLE. 





Edgecombe County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note.—With the handsome cover pages we ex- 
pect to use in our paper from now on, we suspect many 
readers may wish to use them in this way. 


A Thought for the eek 


)¥ BY “fun” one means quiet enjoyment, I think that 





when youth is over, the best part of life is when we 

are doing the work that we like best, and when we 
have reason to think that we are doing it tolerably well. 
In other words, our work becomes our play, and our 
play becomes mere recreation. “Blessed is the man 
who has found his work,” says Carlyle; “let him seek 
ho other blessedness.” “He who has work that suits 
him and a wife whom he loves,” says Hegel, “has 
squared his accounts with life.”—Dean Inge. 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Underfeeding Good Cows Is Bad Business 


But to Overfeed Poor Cows Is Just as Bad if Not Worse 


EACH ACCORDING TO HER 
MERITS 


T IS as easy to overfeed a poor cow 
] as to underfeed a good one. Many 
poor cows are overfed and most of 
the extra good ones are underfed. Such 
mistakes can only be avoided by feed- 
ing each cow ac- 
cording to her 
production. Many 
dairymen _ think 
this too much 
trouble and con- 
clude they can- 
not afford to feed 
each cow accord- 
ing to the milk 
and butterfat she 
gives. If they 
only realized the facts, they would 
know that they could not afford to do 
otherwise. 
Much of 
cial results 





TAIT BUTLER 


the unsatisfactory finan- 
from dairying are due 
to the fact that too much feed is 
wasted on the poor cows, while the , 
good ones are not getting enough feed Pe 
to produce most economically. A poor 
cow may use not more than one-third 
of her feed for milk production and 
two-thirds for keeping up her body 
and its functions; whereas a really 
good cow, properly and liberally fed, 
may reverse the order and use two- , 
thirds of her feed for milk production and one-third 
or a little over for maintaining her body. 


with me. 


A good cow well fed should use at least half her 
feed for making milk, but she cannot do this for long 
periods if half the feed given is not sufficient to main- 
tain her body weight. For a time a good cow will 
produce milk at the expense of her body weight, but 
this cannot be continued and in the end the body main- 
tenance must have first call on the feed given. The 
milk flow will go down and the profit of the dairyman 
will drop with it. 


The dairy cow should be first given all of the best 
roughage she will consume—green grass, silage, and 
legume hay—and then such a quantity of suitable con- 
centrates or grains as she will pay for with an in- 
creased flow of milk. If she will pay a larger profit on 
12 or 15 pounds of concentrates than she will on 8 or 
10 pounds, common sense and economical production 
dictate that she be given the larger quantity. But no 
cow should be fed more than she will pay for. It 
therefore plainly follows that each cow should be fed 
according to her production and since all do not pro- 
duce in equal quantities they should not have equal 
quantities of grain or concentrates. 


And when the prices for butterfat are low, as at 
present, is not the time to neglect to feed each cow 
according to what she produces. In fact, individual 
feeding, a balanced ration, and an abundance of the 
best roughages become increasingly important as prices 
decrease. 


J. N. Camden. 





STARTING YOUNG! 


Carl Stone, Wilson County, Tennessee, writes us as follows: “I am sending you the pic- 
ture of a coming two-year-old heifer, bred in Woodford County, Kentucky, at the farm of 
Her sire was Hartland Mischief and her dam was Edna M. Woodford. This 
heifer’s name is Edna Hartland. She was shown in five fairs in Tennessee and won in her 
class all the way through. She weighs about 1,250 pounds. 
You can keep it.” 


By TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


WHAT INDUCES PERSISTENT MILKING? 


READER has two cows that “with their first 

two calves milked up to within four weeks of 

calving, but with their second calves are (July 
1) nearly dry, although they do not freshen until Octo- 
ber.” He asks if there is anything that “will make 
cows give milk until near calving.” 

There are a number of conditions which tend to pro- 
long the milking period, but with some cows nothing 
will do it. 

Probably the most important factor is an inheritance 
of a long lactation period. One of the desirable quali- 
ties of the highly developed dairy cow is that of milk- 
ing right up to her next calving period, unless dried 
off six or eight weeks before. This habit of persistent 
milking is inherited. These two heifers milked well 
up to calving with their first calves and it would, there- 
fore, seem that possibly other causes are responsible 
for their failure to do so with their second calf. 


Among the other influences which may have caused 
the cows to dry up four months before calving are, 
faulty milking and insufficient feed. If cows are not 
properly milked, that is milked clean or dry twice a 
day, milk left in the udder will tend to dry them up 
or reduce the milk flow. Also when hot weather 
comes and the pastures dry up, if they are not fed 


4 My baby brother is in the picture 
We are mighty grateful to Carl for this splendid picture. 


well they will fall off greatly in milk 
production. 


When cows over six months in milk 
are allowed to fall off in their milk, 
the flow cannot be recovered until next 
calf. 


In short, the inherited habit of per- 
Sistent milk production, thoroughly 
clean and regular milking, and good 
care and feeding of milk producing 
feeds are, as far as we know, the im- 
portant factors which tend to induce a 
long lactation period or milking up to 
near the next freshening period. 


GREEN CORN FOR ROUGHAGE 


READER asks the following 
x questions: “Js corn shucks from 
green corn air-dried in the 
shade of any value as a milk producer 
for milk cows? Also-.cornstaiks cut 
after the green corn (roasting ears) 
has been pulled off? How would dry 
shucks and cured cornstalks compare 
with cottonseed hulls as a_ winter 
roughage for cows and horses?” 
Green corn shucks and cornstalks cut 
after roasting ears are removed and 
cured will make a good quality of 
roughage of the kind. They will be 
much better than dry corn shucks and 
cornstalks that have been allowed to 
ripen. But the roughage will still be 
inferior to legume hay, the only suit- 
able dry roughage for a dairy cow. 


Ordinary corn stover is as good as or better than 
cottonseed hulls. The parts the cows will eat, leaves 
and other finer portions, are better in feeding value 
than cottonseed hulls, but the hulls have the quality 
of serving to lighten up the heavy or finely ground 
meals, like cottonseed’ meal, for the small amount of 
lint on the hulls and their nature make them suitable 
for mixing with ground feed. 


But we would prefer the corn shucks and stalks cut 
green and well cured, for feeding dairy cows. 


A flandard farm faperfays- 


Freeing the South From Cattle Ticks 


ISSISSIPPI is out of Texas fever quarantine. 

This is the eleventh state to make itself tick- 

free. The others which have freed themselves 
from this terrible bovine plague are Alabama, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, Oklahoma, North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Virginia, and California. 





It took Mississippi less than two years, after receiv- 
ing the half-million-dollar appropriation, to chase the 
cattle tick into the Gulf of Mexico. Louisiana, Texas, 
and Florida can do the same. So could Indiana, Michi- 
gan, Ohio, and New York with the corn borer. 


Watch things hum in South Mississippi now. | No 
plan of farm relief can equal the advantage of raising 
tick-free cattle—Breeders’ Gazette, Chicago. 
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August 16, 1930 


request that he give 
tobacco growers of 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and 
Virginia a statement 
of the Furm Board’s 
attitude and powers 
in the present crisis, 
he wires editor 
Clarence Poe as 
follows :— 





J. C. STONE 


You attended most 
of the tobacco meetings which I held 
last fall and winter at Florence, S. C., 
Raleigh, N. C., and Danville, Va., and 
you will recall that I stated as forcibly 
as I could at all of these meetings that 
under the Agricultural Marketing Act 
unorganized growers could not get aid 
from the Farm Board. I said that the 
Board under the law could only function 
through codperative marketing associa- 


Tobacco Member Says Federal Farm Board 
Can Help Only Organized Farmers 


tions farmer owned and controlled which 
complied with the terms of the Capper- 
Volstead Law and that if tobacco growers 
were not satisfied with the selling system 
which they had then was the time to 
organize and that if they waited until 
the marketing season this summer began 
it would be too late to receive aid from 
the Board on this crop. 


You will also recall that I arranged and 
held meetings with representatives of the 
state colleges of agriculture and county 
agents from the states of Georgia, North 
and South Carolina, and Virginia to- 
gether with representatives of the Farm 
Board and the Division of Agricultural 
Economics of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for the purpose of systemati- 
cally holding grower meetings in these 
states to let the growers know what to 
expect and what not to expect from co- 
Operative marketing associations in the 
event they decided to organize. The grow- 


ers of only two states showed any in- 
terest—South Carolina and Virginia. 

The growers of South Carolina with 
the aid of Clemson College and the Farm 
Board organized the South Carolina To- 
bacco Growers’ Association and will re- 
ceive and sell this year’s crop for its 
members and the board will render every 
possible assistance to it based on sound 
business principles. The Virginia College 
of Agriculture in conjunction with the 
Smith-Hughes teachers and the farm 
Board representatives have held approxi- 
mately one hundred grower meetings in 
Virginia. About 20,000 Virginia growers 
attended these meetings and after study- 
ing the situation carefully adopted a 
contract which they are now signing both 
dark and bright growers. 

This year’s selling season opened in 
Georgia with extremely low prices and 
though the acreage of bright tobacco ac- 
cording to the report of the United States 
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Stone’s Straight ‘Talk to Growers 


UST before going to press we have 
received a notable message from Mr. 
James C. Stone, tobacco member of the 
Federal Farm Board. In response to our 


Department of Agriculture was about 3 
per cent larger than last year it is thought 
now that the pounds will be less than last 
year due to unfavorable weather. 


In some sections of the district a co- 
Operative marketing association cannot 
be organized in time now to handle this 
crop and relieve the growers from their 
present unhappy situation but from this 
condition they should learn the utter 
hopelessness of preventing the recurrence 
of it so long as they continue unorganized. 
My counsel is to organize, believing 
through intelligent organization properly 
officered and efficiently managed produc- 
tion can be regulated to demand, friendly 
relationships can be developed with the 
buyers of the commodity, etc., thereby 
assuring a fairer return to the growers 
over a term of years. None of this can 
be done, however, nor can the Farm 
Board render aid in its developments 
unless first the growers want it—and 
after they get it will stand 100 per cent 
behind their own business demanding 
efficient management and fair dealings 
to all. JAMES C. STONE, 

Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C. 


Afterthoughts of Virginia Farmers’ Institute 


AST week we outlined some of the 
significant achievements and im- 
mediate objectives of the Agricultural 
Conference Board of Virginia. This 
week we want to 
call attention to 
some practical high 
spots in a few of 
the splendid address- 
es made in_ the 
Farmers’ Institute 
held July 29-August 
1 at the Virginia 
Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. We have not 
heard or seen a more 
clear-cut statement 
of the legitimate functions and purposes 
of the Federal Farm Board than that 
given by Dr. Bamberger. The increas- 
ingly important problem of economical 
and efficient fertilizing; the change in 
crop plans precipitated by the distressing 
drouth; and the valuable teamwork of 
sweet clover and lespedeza in combination 
as pasture crops were the subjects of 
other timely discussions that we wish a 
million Southern farmers could have 
heard. We shall now try to summarize 
the essence of what was said upon these 
topics. 


I. The Gigantic Task of the Fed- 


eral Farm Board 

HAT the Federal Farm Board has 

done and what is expected of it 
was ably discussed by Dr. F. B. Bam- 
berger of the Federal Farm Board, who 
led his large audience to realize better 
the specific duties of the Board and how 
it is attempting to discharge them. 

The environment of the farmer, Dr. 
Bamberger reminded his hearers, has 
changed more in the last fifty years than 
in any other hundred-year period. Changes 
have come faster than we have been 
able tu adjust our manner of living and 
methods of business. Added to the dis- 
Organizing effects of the almost mirac- 
ulous changes and progress were the 
crushing and disorganizing effects of the 
World War. Every civilized nation of 
the world is in close touch and doing 
business with every other nation. The 
farmers can no longer live unto them- 
selves. A few years ago plows, har- 
ness, shoes, clothing, meat, and bread 
were made at home—on the farm. There 
Was no thought of national marketing. 
The railroad and automobile,* the tele- 
8taph and telephone reduce transactions 
to minutes and hours that formerly re- 
quired months and maybe years. 





A p 
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Farm Board; New Fertilizers; Adjusting Plans to 
Drouth; Sweet Clover and Lespedeza 


By C. L. NEWMAN 


Associate Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


The price of wheat on Virginia, Da- 
kota, or Kansas farms is fixed by con- 
ditions in Canada or Argentine or on the 
opposite side of the world and the farm 
business is a part of a fabric that is 
world-wide. The individual or small 
group farmer cannot cope with world- 
wide supply and demand, nor has he yet 
found a way to guard his interests 
against useless and ruinous surpluses. 
How absurd it is for the 6,000,000 
farmers of the United States to attempt 
to carry on America’s gigantic farm 
business with 6,000,000 independent and 
competing units! Competition now 
reaches to the remotest ends of the globe 
and the products of the farm, be they 
whatever they may, must be brought 
together in quantities of many thousands 
of units to be acceptable or even con- 
sidered for wide distribution. 


The business of the farmer is now 
conducted by anybody but the farmer 
and the two great objects of the Board 
are :— 


1.To have farm businesses owned, 
operated, and controlled by farm pro- 
ducers, and 

2. To aid in disposing of surpluses 
without injury to the producer. 


The removal of commodity competition 
and the stabilization of production will 
stabilize price, but this can never be 
done without codperation. The Farm 
Board’s work is restricted by law and 
is limited in its activities to codperation 
with farmers. Here are a few hints of 
the problems it is trying to meet :— 


1. The Farm Board has not been idle. In 
the brief space of one year it has worked with 
a dozen commodities. 

2. There are 12,000 codperative associations 
in the. United States now and this leads to 
the imperative task of getting codp to work 
with coép. 

3. There are now 4,000 grain codperatives 
and the Farm Board can work only with one 
and that one the united whole or at least a 
confederation of all. 

4. The function of the Farm Board is to 
“get farmers on their feet.” Local and re- 
gional bankers are now working with grain 
coéperatives and lending them money at as 
low or even lower rates of interest than the 
government. 

5. The Farm Board has loaned half a million 
dollars per day. 


6. Trade interests are antagonistic to codp- 
eration as advised by the Farm Board. 


7. It is to the interest of all that the farmer 
have a good income to spend. The more 
he has to spend, the more he enriches those 
from whom he buys. 


8. The work of the Farm Board is practically 
limited to (a) assisting farmers to organize for 
coéperative marketing and (b) doing all pos- 
sible to avert overproduction. 


9. “My last word,” said Dr. Bamberger, “is 
that the Federal Farm Board is by the law 
which created the Board, limited in its ac- 
tivities to codperation with farmers.” 


II. Facing the Fertilizing Problem 
“FINHE Outlook for Cheap Fertilizer” 
was discussed by G. W. Patter- 
son, who said that the greatest saving 
in the purchase and use of commercial 
fertilizer would come from (a) paying 
cash and buying in carlots or at least 
cooperatively; (b) better knowledge of 
the soil’s need as measured by its de- 
ficiency; (c) better knowledge of the 
crop’s needs; (d) systematic soil im- 
provement through soil protection, ro- 
tation of crops, and a balance between 
crop and animal production, and (e) 
heavier than average applications. 
Illustrating the latter need, Mr. Pat- 
terson gave as an illustration of both the 
economy and profit of liberal use of fer- 
tilizer of balanced analysis, the return 
of a net profit of $40 more from an ap- 
plication of 1,400 than from 600 pounds. 


“The same analysis of two or more 
fertilizers does not mean that they have 
the same efficiency or power to increase 
yield.” Referring to Technical Bulletin 
No. 35, issued from V. P. I., Mr. Patter- 
son pointed out that different fertilizers 
with the same analysis varied in their 
efficiency as widely as 100 per cent. 
Using the same quantity of 3-8-3 ferti- 
lizer under tobacco gave values ranging 
from $108.53 to $217 from equal quan- 
tities of fertilizer with the same analysis. 

“New Fertilizers,” such as calcium ni- 
trate, lunasalpeter, urea, cyanamid, cal- 
urea, — nitrate of potash, ammonium 
phosphate, and the like, along with the 
high grades-of mixed fertilizers now on 
the market. (such as 15-30-15, 15-15-19, 
15-10-26, 12-24-12), was a subject as- 
signed S. D. Preston who assured his 
audience that “equivalents are used 





without injury’—meaning that farmers 
who had been applying 600 pounds of a 
5-10-5 analysis would get the same re- 
turns from 200 pounds analyzing 15- 
30-15. However, high analysis fertiliz- 
ers need to be well mixed with the soil, 
the machine should be adjusted accu- 
rately In putting them down, heavy ap- 
plications may be injurious to the germ- 
ination of seeds, and they are not so 
well adapted to soils deficient in organic 
matter. On the other hand these pre- 
cautions apply also to fertilizers in com- 
mon use through the past generation. 

Additional advantages are that the 
plant food is cheaper, since one ton of 
15-30-15 goods carries as much plant 
food as three tons of 5-10-5, thus sav- 
ing two dollars out of three in freight 
and other hauling and handling. 


III. Adjusting Farm Plans to the 
Drouth 


“FINHE present drouth will call for 

some changes in our usual farm 
plans,” said T. B. Hutcheson, who called 
attention to millet, turnips, rape, and 
possibly Sudan grass for sowing as late 
as August 10 or 15 in the mountains 
and supplying sowed feed for stock and 
protection to pastures, saving them from 
too close grazing. “Pastures may be 
poor next spring. We do not know how 
long the drouth will continue or to what 
extent our pastures will be killed,” said 
Prof. Hutcheson. He recommended 
Abruzzi rye—the true, certified Abruzzi 
—for sowing in late August. Sow thick 
for grazing and fertilize well with 4 
12-4 or its equivalent, using 400 to 600 
pounds per acre. This rye will be ready 
to graze before the pastures come in. 
Graze the rye first and get early feed 
and save the permanent pastures until 
they have produced abundant grazing 
by the time the stock need to be taken 
off the rye. 

Prof. Hutcheson feared a serious 
shortage of hay next year and advised 
disking land on which last spring’s clover 
had failed and sowing clover again. 
“This will give clover to graze next 
spring at the same time we would have 
had it, had this year’s crop not failed. 
But don’t risk sowing after September 
1-7 in the mountains.” He further ad- 
vised that vetch and crimson clover 
added to the Abruzzi rye mentioned 
above would improve the quality of the - 
grazing. Barley was recommended also, 
but Prof. Hutcheson’s experience indi- 


(Coneludeg on page 9) 
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ihe Progressive Farmer 


Have You Heard the Latest News? 


Here It Is, Gathered From Over the Carolinas and Virginia 





FARMERS’ CONVENTION 


By F. H. JETER 


* NORTH CAROLINA STATE 





HE 28th annual North Carolina 

State Farmers’ and Farm Women’s 
Convention held at State College was in 
many respects one of the greatest ever. 
Farm women greatly 
outnumbered the men 
with 1,060 women to 
550 men _ registered 
for the class work. 


II 

Based on compara- 
tive surveys made by 
the crop reporting 
service on 11,975 
farms in 1929 and 
again in 1930, Dean I. O. Schaub told the 
convention that the increased plantings of 
food and feed crops on these farms in- 
dicated that the state would increase its 
supply of these crops this year by 
$16,138,015.80 These farms are located 
in every county of the state. The greatest 
increases were in gardens, truck crops, 
and small grain except wheat. Governor 
O. Max Gardner said this one accomplish- 
ment was the greatest thing that could 
happen during his administration. 


The officers of the State Farmers’ Con- 
vention for next year arg:— 

H. G. Ashcraft, of Charlotte, R. F. D., presi- 
dent; Warren Watson, Lake Landing, first 
vice-president; F. W. Bicknell, Lynville 
Falls, second vice-president; I. O. Schaub, 
State College, secretary and treasurer, and 
Charles A. Sheffield, State College, assistant 
secretary and treasurer. ; 

Officers for the State Federation of 
Home Demonstration Clubs are:— 

Mrs. N. B. Stedman, Halifax, president; Mrs. 
J. I. Wagoner, Gibsonville, first vice-presi- 
dent; Mrs. D. H. Bennett, Forsyth County, 
second vice-president; Mrs. J. S. Royall, 
lemburg, recording secretary; Mrs. 
Jackson, Pitt County, corresponding secretary, 
and Mrs. D. A. McCormick, McDonalds, treas- 


urer. 
IV 


The five Master Farm Homemakers 
honored at special exercises during: the 
convention are: Mrs. James F. Homewood, 
R. 1, Burlington; Mrs. R. J. Ledbetter, 
Arden; Mrs. D. B. Castor, R. 3, Concord; 
Mrs. W. E. Moore, R. 5, New Bern, and 
Mrs. B. N. Sykes, Harrelsville. Miss Bess 
Rowe, associate editor of the Farmer’s 
Wife, awarded the gold pins significant 
of the recognition. Catawba County with 
24 delegates traveling 4,440 miles was 
awarded the gavel for the county sending 
the most women the most miles to the 
federation meeting. Carteret County was 
second and Forsyth third. Craven County 
took most of the honors in the cotton 
dress style revue with some beautiful 
dresses made at small cost. Nineteen 
women received certificates for having 
attended four successive short courses. 

Vv 

In the various contests, M. L. Adder- 
holdt of Lexington won the gold medal 
offered by the North Carolina Seed Im- 
provement Association in the special seed 
judging contest. Charles A. Ballentine, 
of Varina, was second and George Sock- 
well, of Gibsonville, was third. Mrs. 
Fred S. Walker, of Rockingham, won 
the valuable silver trophy cup offered by 
the Chilean Nitrate of Soda Educational 
Bureau in the annual crop identification 
contest. Mrs. J. I. Wagoner, of Gibson- 
ville, was second and J. J. Hackney, of 
Bynum, was third. W. A. Connell, Jr., 
of Warren Plains, won five gallons of 
house paint offered in the wood identi- 
fication contest and J. A. Rowland, of 
Richfield, was second. Mr. Rowland re- 
ceived five gallons of barn paint. Mr. 
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Next Issue Will Reach You 
About August 26 


S HAS been previously an- 

nounced, the Southern Ruralist 
will be consolidated with The Pro- 
gressive Farmer on September 1, a 
merger of these two leading South- 
ern farm papers having been effect- 
ed several months ago. The com- 
bined publication will have a circu- 
lation of well beyond one million 
copies and the work of consolidating 
the mailing lists and making prepa- 
rations for the new publication 
necessitates a change in our next 
issue. This issue will consolidate 
what would otherwise have been our 
two issues of August 23 and August 
30 in one issue bearing date of 
“August 23-30." The Carolinas- 
Virginia Edition of this date should 
reach subscribers about August 26 
or 27. A few days later the first 
issue of The Progressive Farmer 
and Southern Ruralist, bearing date 
of “September 1-14’ will appear 
with a feast of good features that 
every member of the family will 
enjoy. 











Connell has won a major contest at each 
convention for the past five years. A 
team composed of R. A. Hopkins and Val 
Hopkins, of Eldorado, Randolph County, 
won the log sawing contest with Odell 
Riddle and Lee Poindenter, of Bynum, 
Chatham County, second. The members 
of both teams were each presented with 
silver-steel crosscut saws. 


fouth (arolina Farm j/ews 


As Told by Wide-awake County’ 
Agents 
By A. B. BRYAN 


prAcn item is short and snappy and 

the agents by counties tell this week’s 

farm news in rapid-fire fashion. Here 

we go, calling on Morgan, of McCor- 
mick, first :— 





McCormick County.— 
Corn promises the larg- 
est crop in years. Con- 
testants have good 
prospects for 80 bush- 
els per acre.—Thomas 
W. Morgan. 


Orangeburg. — T'wo 
Hereford bulls were 
bought by Conner 
ae Brothers and J. L. 
A.B. BRYAN Gramling, of this coun- 

ty, at the recent sale 
in Walterboro.—R. F. Kolb. 

Newberry.—Assisted four farmers this month 
in putting up metal silos and two with plans 
for trench silos—T. F. Cooley. 





Lexington.—The cannery at Pelion is now 
running and can handle 8 to 10 tons of to- 
matoes daily. All the output has already 
been sold.—Clyde S. Addy. 

Marion.—J. P. Pruden, Jr., a clubster just 
starting, produced a gain of 160 pounds on 
hisgpigs at a feed cost of 6 cents per pound. 
—W. R. Wells, Jr. 

Allendale.—Two of our farmers attended the 
beef bull sale in Walterboro. They brought 
back two fine bulls and two fine heifers.— 
V. M. Johnston. 

Richland.—A Richland County 4-H calf club 
boy, W. B. Cloaninger, bought one of the 
best Guern'sey heifers at the 4-H club sale. 
—W. H. Herring. 

Darlington.—Mrs. M. L. Carter has kept an 
average of 68 hens from October to June 30 
that have given a net income of $3.31 per 
head.—J. M. Napier. 


Anderson.—LeRoy Simpson, colored, has a 
field of corn following a heavy growth of 
vetch that promises to make a full crop of 
corn without any fertilizer at all—S. M. Byars. 


Cherokee.—Where a growth of Austrian peas 
was turned under, crops have stood the dry 
seasons so well that farmers are impressed 
with the value of this pea as a winter cover 
crop.—S. C. Stribling. 


Calhoun.—Pet Way bought about 1,000 day- 
old White Leghorn chicks and has had fine 
results. A number of his pullets at four months 
have begun laying.—C. L. McCaslan. 





| COMING RED LETTER DAYS | 


EASTERN NORTH CAROLINA LIVESTOCK 





TRAIN 
Hour of 
Place Date exhibition 

WRPERW oss ianc veer August 14 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
MEE 5: bas vcegsuxs August 14 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
MGs MUWE sere cesses August 15 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Goldsboro .......... August 15 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Le ae August 16 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
MNES sanedeesiee-<8 August 16 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
TRIO 666% 5.5675 de August 18 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
Rocky Mount ..... August 18 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
OO a August 19 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
VON ssc deca cone August 19 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Scotland Neck ...../ August 20 9 a.m. to 12:00 

Greenville .......... August 20 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Po ROE EOC August 21 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
MARGEGR sicccicessss August 21 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
PATONG hic c's 5.05000 August 22 9 a.m. to 12:50 

Williamston ....... August 22 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
PUPOCR voc tise noreciend August 23 9 a.m. to 12:30 

Washington ......../ August 23 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
po er ee August 25 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 
pe Perera ere August 25 2 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Tarboro eabgaels cones August 26 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. 


STATE FAIRS 

North Carolina—Raleigh, October 13-18, 

South Carolina—Columbia, October 20-25. 

(Premium lists of these fairs are now avail- 
able, Write for your copy.) 

TOBACCO MARKET OPENINGS 

South Carolina—August 5. 

Eastern North Carolina—September 2. 

Middle Belt—September 23. 

Old Belt—September 30. 

DAIRY AND LIVESTOCK MEETINGS 

North Carolina State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Greensboro, September 12. 

Virginia 
Winston Farms, 

National Dairy Show, 
11-19, 

International Live Stock Exposition and Hay 
and Grain Show, Chicago, November 28-De- 
cember 6. 

American Royal Livestock 
City, Mo., November 15-22, 

NORTH CAROLINA BRANCH STATION 

PICNICS 

Wenona Test Farm, August 14. 

Swannanoa Test Farm, August 21. 

Rocky Mount, September 4. 

Willard, September 11. 

GRANGE MEETINGS 

North Carolina State Grange, Salisbury, Oc- 
tober 1-3. : 

National Grange, Rochester, N. Y., Novem- 
ber 11-21. 


Guernsey Breeders’ Association, 
Midlothian, Va., August 22. 


St. Louis, October 


Show, Kansas 





W. S. GREEN COMING TO 
NORTH CAROLINA 


\ J 
OLLOWING his successful educa- 
tional work among Virginia tobacco 

growers as mentioned on page 4, W. 
S. Green will start a similar cam- 
paign in North Carolina about Septem- 
ber 1. In all our conferences and con- 
tacts with Mr. Green we have been im- 
pressed alike with his earnestness and 
his thorough grasp of his problems. For 
example, in considering former efforts to 
organize a tobacco codperative and the 
lessons to be learned from it, he points 
out the mistakes made and the suggested 
remedies that a new organization should 
adopt as follows :— 


MISTAKES MADE: 
1, Organization set up too hurriedly. 


2. People ignorant as to what codperative 
could and could not do. 


3. War prices had had bad effect. 
4. Expected the impossible. 





5. Extravagant promises made by organizers. 


6. Attempted to operate too many delivery 
points. 


7. Bought too much warehouse property. 
8. Antagonized tobacco trade. 
9. Attempted to set arbitrary prices. 


10. Developed into a holding association rath- 
er than selling. 





li, Directors were employees of the asso- 
ciation. 


12. Employees of the association redried to. 
bacco for private gain. 

pie Secretive policy of officials—with result- 
ant distrust and rebellion of part of members, 

14. No withdrawal privilege in contract, 

SUGGESTED REMEDIES: 

1, Acquaint membership thoroughly con. 
cerning what association can and cannot do, 

2. Solicit the codperation and good will of 
the trade. 

B: Get advice from the Farm Board con- 
cerning sales policies and membership rela- 
tionship. 

4. Fix prices through committee composed 
of directors, member of Farm Board, and 
buyer representatives. 

5. Maintain as few delivery points as possi- 
ble for proper handling of tobacco. 

6. Operate with present warehousemen and 
buyers, warehouses, and redrying properties 
so far as possible. 

7. Permit members to withdraw from asso- 
ciation when dissatisfied. 

8 No director is to be an employee of the 
association. 

9. Employees of the association shall not 
do business with the association in any way 
for private gain. 

10. Books of the association shall be open 
at all times for inspection. 

11. The Farm Board is urged to investigate 
the affairs of the association. 

12. Members to be kept informed concern- 
ing sales of tobacco, stock on hand, sales pol- 
icies, and production needs. 


Virginia JarmJews 


By E. R. PRICE 


HE attendance of Prince Edward 
County 4-H club members at the 
Hampden Sydney short course was 206. 
The week seems to have been unusually 
successful. Parents 
say their children are 
very enthusiastic re- 
garding the work and 
everyone is planning 
for the course next 
year. One man said 
that his girls went 
home from the short 
course and the next 


day served some 
dishes for dinner 
S3 Fee that they had learned 
to prepare while there. 


II 


Income From Surplus Hogs.—A col- 
ored farmer of: Sussex has been carrying 
a hog feeding demonstration for the last 
four or five years. He headed his herd 
with a purebred boar and his grade sows 
brought him during the year 44 pigs. He 
sold $130 worth of hogs and pigs and 
still has enough for his own use. During 
the winter he fed rye, oats, and clover, 
and during the summer months he grazed 
and hogged down cowpeas, soybeans, and 
peanuts. 

Ill 


A Bunch of Short Items.—Four-H 
club members in, Culpeper have been 
holding community tours. The boys and 
girls meet at a central point in each 
community to visit each others’ projects. 
The average attendance on these tours 
has been 75 per cent, and the members 
have seemed to enjoy every minute of 
time . . . At a meeting of the agri- 
cultural committee of the Halifax County 
Chamber of Commerce, a public minded 
citizen offered $500 to be used as prizes 
to encourage extension work in the 
county.... A Prince Edward County 
woman sold over $100 worth of straw- 
berries this summer besides canning an 
preserving all she wanted for home use 
Pag . The people of Buchanan County 
had never had demonstration work be- 
fore. The first meeting of one of the 
4-H clubs was successful beyond the ex- 
pectations of the agent. Demonstrations 
were given, and before leaving, the leader 
said, “I am .certainly pleased with, the 
work and don’t want the girls to miss 4 
single thing.” The club girls are trying 
to get enrolled every girl in the com- 
munity who is old enough. 
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On Good ffealth 


By — M.Reeisrir, M.D. 





Amos and Andy, or Caring for the 
Teeth 


HE comic radio skits of Amos and 
Andy have focused, the attention 
of the American public on teeth and 
their care and preservation. The baby 
starts out with no 
teeth; then, after 
about one jyear of 
age, it begins to cut 
teeth; Eventually it 
has 20 temporary 
teefh. These gradu- 
ally give place to the 
32 permanent teeth, 
so that from first 
F. M. REGISTER to ‘last, we have 
52 teeth for which 

material has to be furnished. 

The kind of material that goes into 
these teeth and just how this material 
is used, determines how happy and good- 
looking we are going to be the rest 
of our lives. A tooth should last a 
lifetime, if well built and taken care of 
properly. 

There are two big factors entering 
into the making and preservation of our 
teeth. 

1. The food we eat. Teeth begin to 
form four to five months before the 
baby is born; therefore the diet of the 
mother enters into the welfare of the 
unborn baby. The mother’s food should 
consist principally of green vegetables, 
milk, and eggs. All these foods contain 
tooth building material. After the child 
begins to eat, it should have such 
wholesome foods as help to build good 
teeth—milk and milk products, whole 
wheat and products of whola wheat, 
leafy vegetables and fruits, orange and 
tomato juices. It should have some hard 
foods to chew on, to exercise teeth and 
gums. The child should have plenty 
of sunshine in the summer, and cod liver 
oil (bottled sunshine) in winter. 

2. The care of the teeth, especially the 
temporary teeth. Teeth should be kept 
clan by thorough brushing. The 
temporary teeth should be looked over 
often—say every six months—by a com- 
petent dentist, and every defect should 
be remedied at once. The permanent 








| CRAZY IKE AND HIS UKE 
| By CARLTON WILLIAMS 


("OUR LAST MOTELS 

BILL WAS FRIGHTFUL,” 
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SAID MARY bs a | en : 

WITH SMILE DELIGUT: 
A FOL AND TURNED 
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oO 
PRULINE OKKERS ON 
NOKUBEE COUNTY- MISS. 
ANOTHER SNAPPY DITTY 
~~ got a Ford, and it’s a wonder, 
ik t will give you shakes and thrills. 
See go right down the valleys, 
f you will push it up the hills. 
—Sent in by Joe Crabtree, 
Livingston County, II. 












n HONORABLE MENTION 
Be Murphy, Duplin County, N. C. 

nN Hoover, Rockingham County, Va. 
Claud C. Jones, Pasquotank County, N. C. 
Salli le Crabtree, Orange County, N. C. 

1¢ Powell, Orange County, Va. 












teeth should have the best of care and 


a dentist should look them over every 
six months. There is no part of our 
anatomy that adds so much to health 
and beauty, as white, sound teeth, and 
nothing mars beauty more than unsound 
teeth, or plays a greater part in poor 
health and miserable feelings. 

There is this most important point to 
be remembered about tecth: They must 
be built right by proper food or they 
will decay, regardless of how clean they 
are kept. Keep them clean and well 
brushed? Yes. But they must be built 
right, or trouble will follow. 


TREND OF THE MARKETS | 


Eig: following represent average prices 
at designated markets except peanuts 
which are for Georgia shipping points :— 














Week Year 

Chicago:— ago ago 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled 

WE cpeitetacna cevwdeseneeens usesee 06  $0.06%4 
Potatoes, Cobblers, cwt. ........ 1.5714 2.4214 
Hogs, average, cwt. my 10.85 
Steers, medium, native, cwt. ... 8.30 12.63 
Eggs, ordinary firsts, doz. ...... 16 F.31% 
TEMG: TIO TEs ris cccneseeesinetcuet 20% 29 
Petter. -Cctras. AG. 650s cesencass ss 36% AY 
Wheat, No. 2 red winter, bu. .. .89 1,23 
Corn, NG, 2 Mixed, Dit. .cccccce ss 91% 97% 
Gate, Wa, 2 white, O0.: .ci.ssceis 38% 46% 
Hay, No. 1 timothy, ton ........ 18.50 21.50 
New York— 
Cotton, middling, spot, Ib. ...... 1285 1895 
Potatoes, Va. No. 1, BE. ....65.6 1.8714 4.8714 


{Fresh firsts. 


AFTERTHOUGHTS OF VIR- 
GINIA FARMERS’ INSTITUTE 


(Concluded from page 7) 














cates that true Abruzzi rye is as satis- 
factory as barley for grazing. Other 
emergency crops are Austrian} winter 
peas, wheat, and oats. “We lose one 
half of our sweet clover from fall sow- 
ing. It is a surer crop if sowed in March 
here at Blacksburg. A question which 
often comes up in regard to plowing 
down cover crops is when should I plow 
down my cover crop? The answer nine 
times out of ten is plow down cover crops 
(especially in the spring) at the right 
time to get the land ready for the crop 
that is to follow.” 


IV. Sweet Clover and Lespedeza 
. R. LINTNER advises the sowing of 
sweet clover early—when the soil is 
frozen or puddled by thawing. “Sweet 
clover doubles the capacity of our pas- 
tures,” said Mr. Lintner. “Sowed in this 
way and on fair land it requires 2 to 3 
cows to keep it grazed down the next 
year. Sweet clover is a crop that re- 
quires close grazing. If it is allowed to 
produce large stems it becomes coarse 
and is deficient in nutrients. If grazed 
so that it is kept down to six to ten 
inches, its growth is more prostrate, 
finer, and more leafy. When the sweet 
clover weakens in July or August, orchard 
grass comes in and may be cut for hay 
in September.” 

“Lespedeza will do what any other 
legume will do and do it on poor land— 
land too poor to grow other legumes 
profitably,” said S. F. Grubbs who 
praised lespedeza as a 4-in-1 farm crop, 
“as easy to grow as crabgrass.” For 
soil improvement, hay, pasturage, or as a 
soil crop. Mr. Grubbs praised this won- 
derful legume and gave it credit for pro- 
ducing more and better feed on poor 
land than any other crop. It cures quickly 
and reseeds itself. Sweet clover and 
lespedeza’' do well together and furnish 
eight or nine months pasturing. Sweet 
clover furnishes grazing from early spring 
until July. Then lespedeza comes in and 
can be grazed until after frost and fre- 
quently well into November if the Sep- 
tember and October grazing is not too 
heavy. Another good service that lespe- 
deza renders is that tobacco does well on 
lespedeza land. “Good lespedeza gives 
best quality to dark tobacco,” said Mr. 
Grubbs. 
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McCORMICK-DEERING 
Tractor Disk Plow 





In Stubborn Soils 


where ordinary plows fail 
—that’s where the difference shows up 










of plowing satisfaction. 


606 So. Michigan Ave. 











T’S easy to hitch a McCormick-Deering No. 33 or No. 34 

Tractor Disk Plow behind your tractor, and it’s easy to 
adjust it to do good work. And once adjusted, the outfit is 
all set to stay on the job for acre after acre of fast clean 
plowing, without fuss or trouble, until the job is done. 

You'll find the same holds true of the horse and walking 
plows in the McCormick-Deering line. 
Little Chief Sulky Plow ... the 2- and 3-horse McCormick- 
Deering Reversible Disk Plows . . . the McCormick-Deering 
Chattanooga “40 Series”, “60 Series”, and “90 Series Slat”— 
all are designed to do their particular type of work well, 
to hold to the furrow, to scour properly, and to give years 





The “square-turn” 





Whatever your special problem of soil or crop at plowing 
time, the McCormick-Deering dealer can give you the most 
efficient combination of plow and bottoms to solve it. Write 
for our special folder on plows for Southern soils. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
‘isan 


Chicago, Illinois 


McCORMICK-DEERING 
“60 Series” Walking Plow 
A low-front chilled plow that sheds 
well in clay, and wears well in sand. 


Ask the McCormick-Deering dealer 
to show it to you. 








copper-content 
galvanized 


ROSSMETAL 


RIBS 
—BINS 


Safe. Dependable. More 


money from your crop. 
Write today. Checkitems 
wanted. 

ROSS CUTTER & SILO CO. 
213 Warder, Springfield, O. 


isivelostamsteltiiam | 
Hog Houses 
Orsiccms | 








DVERTISING PAYS 


when it reaches those who are in- 

terested in the products for sale. 
This is especially true for the advertisers in 
The Progressive Farmer who are reaching 
hundreds of thousands of farmers im the 
South. They find a ready market for their 
products. You, too, will find the pages of 
The Progressive Farmer an unsurpassed ad- 
vertising medium. 














RUNNING WATER 





In cattle barn, feed lot and 


water in the home. 


FLINT & WALLING MFG. CO. 
95 OAK ST. KENDALLVILLE, IND. 


<< = WALLING MFo 


a ® 
we : Xi 





ALSO BUILDERS OF THE FAMOUS ® STAR WI 


will pay you PROFITS, 


poultry pens, running water will pa 
you big dividends in healthier, i ng growing » Heng HOOSIER 
Water Service, with models designed for deep or shallow wells or 
for pumping from any other source, will provide an ample supply 
all time, and give you and your family the luxury of running 


FREE BOOK 


Let us send you our inter- 
esting, illustrated booklet, 
“How to Have Running 

ater.’’ 
address will bring a copy 


ea tion. Write for it today. 







Your name and 





promptly, without obliga- : Bee "an 
4 7 had 
DMILLS* 
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[THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR| 


ONDAY, August 18—Thumb tacks 

are better than pins or ordinary 
tacks for fastening the cover on the iron- 
ing board. 

Tuesday, August 19—Have you ever 
tried prune muffins? You will want to 
serve them repeatedly after you have 
tasted them. The recipe is: three table- 
spoons sugar, 2 tablespoons shortening, 1 
egg, % cup milk, 134 cups flour, 3 tea- 
spoons baking powder, % teaspoon salt, 
1 cup uncooked prunes. Remove pits 
from prunes and chop. Cream sugar with 
shortening, add beaten egg and milk. Add 
prunes, mix well, then combine with 
flour sifted with baking powder and salt. 
Beat thoroughly. Pour in greased muffin 
pans. Bake 15 minutes in a hot oven. 

Wednesday, August 20.—When washing 
your face on a hot day, try sprinkling 
a few drops of toilet water on your damp 
wash cloth. You will find it wonderfully 
refreshing. ; 

Thursday, August 21.—A piece of stale 
bread is good for removing spots from 
wall paper. Rub it on lightly and be care- 
ful to take a fresh piece as soon as the 
first becomes soiled. 

Friday, August 22.—The pictures in 
magazines cannot be used on lamp shades 
because of the printing on the back, but 
they can be mounted on scrap baskets, 
portfolios, etc., with fine results. 

Saturday, August 23.—A supply of pa- 
per bags costs little and makes it much 
easier to sell fruits or vegetables to indi- 
vidual customers. 

Sunday, August 24—“God pardons 
like a mother, who kisses the offense into 
everlasting forgetfulness.”—Beecher. 








| SUMMER MEAT DISHES | 





SUMMES. weather has a way of mak- 
ing us lose our desire for the ordi- 
nary meat dishes, and this is just as well 
as we need less meat in summer than we 


do in winter. Nevertheless it is difficult 
to maintain a balanced diet or to think of 
appetizing menus if no meat whatever is 





M” Dear Friends :— 

And now the time has come 
for me to say good-bye to you in the 
pages of The Progressive Farmer and 
Farm Woman. 
My name and my 
photograph will 
not be here any 
longer. 


I want to tell 
you that I have 
loved you and no 
joy that ever can 
come to me will 
be as great as has 
been mine through 
all the years of working with you. 
Your problems have been my prob- 
lems. These have been real problems 
whether they concerned developing a 
baby, a home, a school, or a commu- 
nity. It has been a wonderful privi- 
lege to love and serve you. 

It was something over twenty-two 
years ago that I wrote my first article 
for The Progressive Farmer. I think 
it was about tomatoes. Dr. Seaman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT 





Knapp had not started his demonstra- 
tion work with women then and he 
talked to me of it often and we plan- 
ned and dreamed of the better day 
dawning for farm women and girls. 
Many other things have come to pass 
in the great development of our belov- 
ed South—its homes, schools, roads, 
opportunities. We have each of us 
played our small part in it. 

In those old days there were few 
letters and I answered each in pen and 
ink ; now between fifty and sixty thou- 
sand come to the woman’s department 
in a@ year. These personal communi- 
cations have been a wonderful link in 
the chain that has bound us closer to- 
gether than we ever could have been 
bound in the impersonal printed page 
alone. 

And now farewell. Wherever I may 
be JI always shall love you and be 
grateful that I have known you, have 
enjoyed your friendship, and have had 
these wonderful years with you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MRS. W. N. HUTT. 








served. To meet this situation the clever 
housewife makes use of some of the 
tempting meat loaves and jellied dishes 
that are light enough to tempt summer ap- 
petites. These have an additional ad- 
vantage in that they can be prepared 
well ahead of time and kept in a cool 
place until wanted. 


Fish as well as meat can be utilized 
for some of these recipes and will make 
a pleasant change as well as furnish the 
iodine that is apt to be lacking in the 
diet of those who live inland. The fol- 
lowing recipes were tested by the U. S. 
Bureau of Home Economics :— 


Meat Loaf.—Two pounds ground beef, 
pound ground’ pork, 1 onion, grated, 1 cup 
thick cream sauce or gravy, 2 eggs, 1 cup 
dry bread crumbs, 1 to 2 cups canned toma- 
toes, salt, pepper, celery tops. Mix the in- 
gredients together thoroughly. Shape the 
mixture into a loaf, place a strip or two of 
salt pork or small pieces of suet on top, and 
place in a heavy baking pan. Bake for % to 
% of an hour. The oven should be hot at 
first, reducing the temperature toward the end. 


VY 


A small but wonderfully convenient kitchen in Greeriville County, South Carolina. 


kitchen cabinet, electric percolator, toaster, and range, a well placed sink, and plenty 


of 


storage space are features that make for easy work, This kitchen was remodeled during 


the Better Homes in America campaign. 


Jellied Veal.—Two pounds veal, 1 quart wa- 
ter, 1 tablespoon gelatine, juice of % lemon, 
1 tablespoon finely chopped parsley, 1 cup 
whipped cream, salt and pepper to taste. 
Cook the veal at simmering point until ten- 
der. Separate the meat from the bones. Put 
the meat through the grinder, using the fine 
knife. Soak the gelatine in % cup water and 
add to the hot meat broth. Add the ground 
meat and the seasoning. Let the mixture 
stand until it begins to set, then fold in the 
whipped cream and pour the mixture into a 
dampened, oblong pan. Chill thoroughly until 
firm. Cut in slices and serve cold. Bony 
pieces of veal, such as cuts from the neck 
and the shoulder, are excellent for making 
jellied veal. 

Fish Mold.—Two eggs, %4 cup water, 4 cup 
vinegar, 1 teaspoon salt, % teaspoon celery 
seed, % teaspoon sugar, 2 tablespoons gela- 
tine, % cup cold water, 2 cups minced fish. 
Beat the eggs, add the seasoning, the vine- 
gar, and the water and cook over boiling 
water until thickened. Soften the gelatine 
in cold water and add to the hot dressing. 
Then add the fish. Place in individual cups 
or one large mold, and let stand in a cold 
place until firmly set. Serve on crisp lettuce 
with mayonnaise. 

Chicken Loaf.—Two cups finely cut cooked 
chicken, l-cup fine bread crumbs, 1% table- 


An Albemarle County, Virginia, kitchen after it was 


America demonstration. 
the modern plumbing. 


© ema 


Lhe Progressive Farmer 


essive Farm Woman 


MRS. W. N. HUTT, MISS ELISE PHILLIPS, Editors 


spoons butter or chicken fat, % cup milk 2 
eggs, % cup mashed canned peas, salt, pap. 
rika, and onion.and green pepper fried in 
butter or chicken fat. Heat the milk, Moisten 
the crumbs with it, and combine with the 
other ingredients, adding the beaten eggs last, 
Place the mixture in a greased baking dish 
or pan and bake in a moderate oven for | 
hour or until firm and brown. Turn owt on 
a platter and serve hot or cold. If serve 
cold, garnish with sliced tomato. 





| SHOES FOR CHILDREN | 


CHOOL time is drawing near and the 

children’s shoes have to be gotten 
one of the most important factors in the 
child’s life, for every bone of a childs 
foot is easily molded in either the right 
or wrong way. Muscles in the feet nee 
plenty of exercise, and a rigid shoe which 
restricts the muscles can cause weak 
feet. 

A shoe which is unnatural in shape usu. 
ally brings about foot distortion. Each 
child should have shoes chosen which al. 
low each toe to be straight and all parts 
of the foot free for a wholesome amount 
of exercise. Proper shoe lasts follow th 
shape of the foot, are flexible from toe ty 
heel, and encourage correct posture by 
keeping the feet in the right position. 








DISSOLVE THE SOAP BEFORE! 
WASHING 


RECENT bulletin from a manufa. 

turer of washing machines deals with 
the importance of dissolving the sow 
before putting it into the washer. If tk 
soap is to be effective, it must be actually 
in solution. The reason for this is eas 
to understand. Every process of washing 
makes use of the principle of forcing 
water through the meshes of the fabri 


[ PATTERNS 


Se 
RICE of each pattern, 20 cents. Two pit 
terns ordered at one time, 30 cents 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). 











Write 
your name and address plainly on your orlef 
sheet, being sure to state number and si 
of pattern wanted. Address all orders to Patt 
tern Department, The Progressive Farm 
and Farm Woman, at your nearest office 


—Courtesy Better Homes in Amerie 
improved for the Better Host 


Notice the linoleum floor and the attractive curtains, as 
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Who would mind dishwashing with a 


sink 
lighted night and day and is equipped with many worth while modern conveniences. 





—Courtesy Better Homes in America. 


like that? is well 


It was 


This compact kitchen 


part of the Greenville County, South Carolina, demonstration for Better Homes in America Week. 


with sufficient force to dislodge the dirt. 

Pieces of soap in the water have no 
washing power, and there is too much 
danger of them lodging in some fold of 
the garment or in the meshes of the 
fabric and not being rinsed out. This 
will cause yellow spots on the clothes. 
In order to produce the best results, the 
soap must be evenly distributed, so that 
one spoonful of water contains just as 
much soap as another spoonful. 

Soap can best be dissolved by shaving! 
or slicing a bar of soap into a quart or 
two of water, then placing it on a slow 
fire. Soap flakes are easier to dissolve 
than bar soap. However, regardless of 


the kind of soap to be used, it should be 
dissolved completely. 


Unless you have a great many clothes 
and they are extremely dirty, it is not 
necessary to discard the wash water for 
new clean suds, if a sufficient quantity of 
soap has been added from time to time 
to make up for that “worn out.” Regard- 
less of how much dirt is already in the 
water, the suds loosen up and carry away 
or at least detach the particles of dirt 
which of course is all that is required. 
Once the dirt is loose, a thorough rinsing 
will remove: all of the dirty water and 
soap, which otherwise would leave the 
clothes with a gray appearance. 















Pattern Department 











473—It isn’t too late for one more dainty 
dress of sheer- material and if it is 
made with cape sleeves it will be 
Suitable for winter parties too. V- 
neck, graceful lines, and flared skirt 
combine to make this frock charm- 
ingly youthful. The pattern is de- 
Signed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 
40, and 42 inches bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards of 35-inch ma- 
terial with 54 yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting, 

2528—Unusually attractive is this 
aress for the young miss. Daintily 
iwered Organdy, voile, or chiffon 
1 used with harmonizing ribbon for 
ows and’ sash. The pattern is de- 


— 


party 














signed for sizes 8, 10, 12, and 14 years. 
Size 8 requires 2 yards of 39-inch ma- 
terial with %4 yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 


2510—For that dressy frock needed in every 
school or college wardrobe it would 
be hard to find anything more charm- 
ing than this feminine model. It may 
be made without sleeves or have long 
ones finished with flaring cuffs. The 
cape collar and front panel are both 
favorite fashion notes. The pattern 
is designed for sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires 4% yards of 39-inch 
material with % yard of 39-inch con- 
trasting. 








3 
SOMETH 
YOUR PF 


SHE'S in a position to know things, this 


K 











girl. (Or any girl, for that matter, in any 
restaurant or lunchroom in the land.) 

For—consider this. She’s right there 
where men choose, every day, out of a 
whole list of good things, what they like 
best to eat. 

And here’s what she'll tell you. Season 
in, season out, men cast their vote... 
an astonishing, an overwhelming vote... 
for coconut. 

Coconut pie. Coconut cake. Anything, 
so it’s coconut. Men want coconut often. 
Ask any girl in any restaurant. Ask your 
husband . . . ask any man you know. 
You'll find out something that you may 
never have fully realized. Men have a 
regular craving for coconut! Not just once 
in a while, but often. Far more often 
than they get it in the average home. 

But there! Now that you know - why 
not? This very day, give that husband 
of yours a coconut treat. Try one of 
the good things told of here. And 


meke it just as the recipe says, with 





GLORIFIED CREAM CAKE 


(Illustrated) 


3 tablespoons red jelly '/, cup Baker’s Coco- 


VY cup cream, whipped nut, Southern Style 
4 squares cake or 4 cup cakes 
Add 2 tablespoons jelly to whipped cream and 
beat well. Fold in 14 cup coconut. Pile whipped 
cream mixture ori top of cake and sprinkle with 
remaining coconut. Garnish with a bit of jelly. 
Serves 4. 
COCONUT KISSES 
1 teaspoon vanilla 
3/4, cup Baker’sCoconut, 
SovuTHERN STYLE 


2 cups sugar 

4 egg whites, stiffly 
beaten 

Fold sugar gradually into egg whites. Add vanilla. 

Drop from teaspoon on ungreased baking sheet. 

Sprinkle with coconut. Bake in slow oven (250° 

F.) 45 to 50 minutes. Coconut kisses should be a 

delicate brown and rather crisp and dry. Makes 

30 kisses. 

(All measurements are level.) 











FREE! Booklet of 87 delicious recipes! 
* For coconut chocolate squares— 


teadainties—and pies, cakes, puddings galore! 
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AKER’S 
OCONUT 


A Product of General Foods Corporation 
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Baker’s marvelously improved coconut. 
He'll take his hat off to you! For... 


If he loves coconut, wait till he tastes 
BAKER’S SOUTHERN STYLE 


What an advance over former methods 
of packing! Baker’s Southern Style comes 
to you with all its freshness kept intact— 
in a tin. Creamy, moist, Baker’s Southern 
Style has the tenderness of fresh coconut 
that has just been grated from a luscious, 
milky shell. There’s nothing like Southern 


Style, for quick-and-easy treats, for cakes, 
for pies. Send for Free booklet of 87 
recipes. It’s full of coconut treats! 





























FRANKLIN BAKER COMPANY, (Inc.), Hoboken, N. J. B-P.F.-8-30 

















MARK X (0 Please send me recipe book (free). 
FOR CHOICE [7 I enclose 10c for a half-size can of South Style. 
CREAMY ...MOIST... 
just like Name- — 
fresh coconut OE aes ee MA 
Ask for Baker's South- 
ern Style at your gro- City. State. 


cer’s. Or send 10c fora 


Fill in completely—print name and address 





half-size trial tin. Mail 
the coupon. At once! 





In Canada, address General Foods, Limited, Sterling Tower, Toronto 2, Ontario. 
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® From 7 tol7 


Address Letters to UncleP Fare of ProgressiveFarmerS, 


& 


57 





| YOUR UNCLE’S VIEW if 


if 





Psalm 1:6.—For the Lord knoweth the way 
of the righteous: but the way of the ungodly 
shall perish. 
la Girls and Boys:— 

Let’s sit down together again this 
week and see what the postman has 
brought. Here’s a lett2r from Lone Scout 
Eugene Greenfield, Waveland, Arkansas. 
Let’s read it:— 

I wish to thank you for the pictures I re- 
ceived as a prize in the efficiency contest. 
They were all pretty but .y favorite is “At 
the End of the Trail.’ 

Well, I’m mighty glad to hear from 
you at this time, Eugene, for I wanted 
to call to the attention of all our young 
folks Dr. Poe’s article on page 5. Have 
you read it? Be sure not to miss it then. 
Statements from you boys and girls are 
much more effective than mere advice 
from me. I see by this card from Wil- 
liam Weaver, of Haralson County, Geor- 
gia, that he also has something to say to 
us about art and good literature :— 

Dear Uncle P. F.:— 


I have an idea for your view. It is the 
selection of good pictures. I like all of Millet’s 
pictures and Rosa Bonheur’s best ones, as well 
as several others. Good literature and good 
pictures should go hand in hand with each 
other. I like the stories that go with good 
pictures, too. 


Here’s a card from Virginia Sanders, 
College St., Ripley, Tennessee :— 

Dear Uncle P. F.:— 

I am writing to you again to see if I can 
make some more friends through your paper. 
I received over 60 letters but most of their 
names and addresses were lost. So I am ask- 
ing them to write to me again and I will be 
more careful and answer every letter. Write 
to me again, friends. 

You must be sure, Virginia, that you 
don’t lose those names this time. 


Bobby Duncan, San Patricio County, 
Texas, accepted Uncle P. F.’s invitation 
to help write his column, and writes :— 


Dear Uncle=P. F.:— 


I noticed you asked everybody for their ideas 
for your nice column. Well, here’s an idea. 
Let’s have some poetry that we have com- 
posed ourselves. 


Bobby, I thank you for your sugges- 
tion and I want you to know that it will 
be given serious consideration for others 
of our boys and girls have asked for such 
a feature. 


Don’t you feel like putting away all 
working tools these hot days? I thought 
so. Well, Inez Garrett, Troup County, 
Georgia, has been good enough to tell us 
how to make a place to hang the broom :— 


TO MAKE A BROOM RACK 


On a piece of plank about as long as the 
broom is wide and about 6 inches wide, nail 
two spools far enough apart for the broom 
stick to slip into. Paint any color you wish. 


After what we've already said about 
art and good literature and rural culture, 
I can’t quit this week without making 
you an offer. If you'll send me 6 cents 
in stamps to pay for postage I’ll send 
you a set of pictures in natural colors 
that I believe you will like for your room. 
And then don’t forget this :— 


The seasons come, the seasons go; they do you 
know, 
And, too, each brings its call to sow, or plant, 
or hoe. 
What does this show? 
What should we learn? 
The way of doing things, is not the sole con- 
cern; 
Do all things well, but each one in its proper 
turn. —Selected. 


WHERE THE BRANCHES MEET 


OUR KNOWLEDGE SHELF.—“You Car 
Make It for Camp and Cottage.” Make what? 
More than 100 articles—camp stools, bird 
houses, fishing tackle boxes, rabbit traps, fold- 
ing tables, and countless other articles—for 
indoors and outdoors that are fully illustrated 
in this new publication. Either on rainy days 
or during other leisure hours at home, boys 
and girls will find pleasure and profit in 


100 Songs for 5 Cents 
AVORITE SONGS is the title 
of a 48-page book just off the 

press with the words to 100 state 
songs, old favorites, Negro spirituals, 
4-H songs and yells, women’s club 
songs, and hymns compiled by The 
Progressive Farmer in cooperation 
with extension workers throughout 
the South. Of course you will find 
all the old favorites such as 
America, America the Beautiful, 
your own state song, Old Folks at 
Home, Dixie, Swing Low Sweet 
Chariot, Dreaming, Smiles, Shack 
Number Nine, Follow the Gleam, 
and Joy to the World. The sec- 
tion “4-H Club Songs and Yells” 
is particularly complete. 

It’s just the thing for 4-H club 
camps for it is bound in a heavy 
paper cover that will stand lots of 
hard wear. It will be as service- 
able for regular 4-H meetings, 
women’s club meetings, and other 
gatherings where the books will be 
used from time to time. 

Send 5 cents for your copy to 
Editorial Department, The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, at your nearest 
office. Ask for special quantity 
prices. 











building these varied and numerous articles. 
“You Can Make It for Camp or Cottage’? may 
be obtained from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for 10 cents per copy. 


This is the second in the series of “‘You 
Can Make It” booklets compiled by the Na- 
tional Committee on Wood Utilization, and 
boys and girls who obtained a copy of the 
first booklet already know how interesting 
and instructive these booklets are. 


II 


OUR ACHIEVEMENT CLUB.—Requirement 
6 seems to be one of the requirements that 
has been most often misunderstood. The in- 
tention of the requirement is to encourage 
the Achievement Club member to take a little 
more interest in making his or her home 
grounds a little prettier, a little more attrac- 
tive—to help make the South “A Land of Beau- 
ty.’ The peach and the apple and other fruits 
are attractive and do add to the beauty of 
our homes but they are primarily useful; 
that is, they are used as a source of farm in- 
come or as a source of food, and do not in the 
strict sense meet the requirement. Plant na- 
tive shrubs or trees such as holly, ‘‘seven- 
bark,” magnolia, or dogwood about your home, 
or such plants as rose, abelia, cape jessamine, 
crape myrtle, and the like. 


Sincerely yours, 
UNCLE P. F. 





| HOW A FARM BOY MAY BE- | 
COME A BOY SCOUT 


{ ! 





NE of the most interesting games 

for American boyhood is the Boy 
Scout game. It is now made up of 
863,000 boys and men, scouts and scout- 
ers. Some of the finest men in the coun- 
try and thousands of important profes- 
sional, business, industrial, and agricul- 
tural men of the nation are now active 
members of this man-boy organization. 


Many farm boys in America probably 
long to be members of. this organization 
after having heard or read about the 
Boy Scout program, but because of the 
distance they live from troops they find 
it difficult to join. It is no longer neces- 
sary, however, for a boy to join a troop 
in order to follow scouting. If he lives 
too far from an organized troop, or if 
some other reason prevents him from 
following a troop program, he may be- 
come a scout by writing to the Boy 
Scouts of America, Department of Rural 
Scouting, 2 Park Avenue, New York 
City, and asking for information on how 
to become a Lone Scout. A registration 


blank will be promptly forwarded to- 
gether with other instructions for be- 
coming a member of the Lone Scout 
Division, Boy Scouts of America. 


With the help of parent or guardian 
the boy selects an outstanding man of 
his community and invites him to be his 
Adult Friend and Counselor. The Friend 
and Counselor serves as examiner for 
the scout advancement requirements, 
from Tenderfoot to First Class. He 
also agrees to visit the boy at the boy’s 
home at least once during the year and 
also to invite the boy to visit him at his 
business or home on the same _ basis. 
The Friend and Counselor uses his own 
judgment in giving leadership to the boy 
in his scout work. The _ registration 
blank and the Friend and Counselor’s 
application blank, when received by the 
national office, is forwarded to the local 
office in charge of the territory in which 
the boy lives. If the boy does not live 
within the territory of a local council 
his membership is held at the national 
office, a receipt card is issued for the 
registration fee of 50 cents and addi- 
tional instructions for completing the 
Tenderfoot requirements sent to the boy. 


When ready to pass the Tenderfoot 
Test the prospective member calls upon 
his Friend and Counselor and when this 
leader is satisfied that this boy has com- 
plied with the requirements a regular 
membership certificate is awarded en- 
titling the boy to wear the uniform and 
badge and thus making him a full fledged 
scout. As soon as the applicant for 
membership in the scout organization 
registers, his name is entered on the mail- 
ing list of the Lone Scout magazine, a 
publication sent free of charge to all 
Lone Scouts on a monthly basis. This 
magazine contains news, articles of in- 
structions and interest, etc., which will 
be enjoyed by all members of the organi- 
zation. A Lone Scout is entitled to en- 
ter all local council events and partici- 
pate in scout activities on the same basis 
as do troop scouts. 


After passing the Tenderfoot Test the 
requirements for the Second Class rank 
should be worked on. It is advisable to se- 
cure a copy of the Boy Scout Handbook 
which is sold by the Supply Department 
of the Boy Scouts of America at 50 
cents per copy. 

By means of this program, every boy 
in America of scout age should be able 
to participate in the scout program and 
enjoy its benefits by means of at least 
one of the various methods offered. 


M. V. LOWERRE. 


Editor’s Note.——Boys who read The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have the privilege of en- 
rolling in scouting either through the na- 
tional office, or through The Progressive 
Farmer. So, to become a Lone Scout, write 
for information either to the Progressive 
Farmer Tribe of Lone Scouts, Raleigh, 
N. C., or to Department of Rural Scout- 
ing, BSA, 2 Park Ave., New York City. 


| Willie Willis fays 


By ROBERT QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publish i) 
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“I wasn’t bein’ prissy, either. I was 
just lookin’ in the mirror to see how dis- 
tinguished I’d look if I didn’t have no 
freckles.” 


“T was three days behind with my good 
deeds, but today I saw a cat on our fence 
and drawed back three times before I 
throwed at it.” 


Lhe Progressive Farmey 


Cite Weekl Pmo 
pala A yy 
Many Littles Make a Lot 


CIENTISTS tell us that mankind has 
not yet won a complete victory Over 
an insect pest. Battles with bugs ape 
drawn battles. Whipped out for a time, 
they return again ty 

the battlefield, 


The wolves: and 
bears that covered 
our country wer 
more easily whipped 
than the corn borer 
will be. The littl 
rascal can hide more 
completely. The lit. 
tle microbe which 
lives upon the fle 

that lives upon the prairie dog is more 
deadly to life than lions and elephants 
The latter can be detected and killed, 

It is possible to tree a coon, snare ap 
eagle, or shoot wolves. It is next to 
impossible to keep mites off of hens, or 
the boll weevil from cotton. 
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Certain kinds of thoughts are more 
deadly to human life than lightning or 
wars. They are these little mean, m- 
kind, measly sentiments that make the 
soul shrivel up from the inside. 

Did you ever reflect that the Ten Com. 
mandments are really a warning against 
apparently little thoughts? Jesus gave 
them their true interpretation, when he 
said that “Murder is inherent in the 
thought of hatred, and sin is contained 
in the lustful look.” 

“As a man thinketh in his heart, so is 
he,” is as true as truth. 

We are likely to think that mentd 
images are flimsy and airy nothings 
They are the stuff out of which destiny 
is made. Little thoughts of hatred whet 
the murderer’s knife, little ideas of eny 
destroy the mind’s happiness. Many lit 
tles make a lot. 

If we can keep our thinking straight in 
little things, we ‘will not become crooked 
in conduct. 

A tiny deviation toward wrong may 
seem a small thing in itself, but in its 
relation to life it may be the largest pos 
sible factor in breaking down the soul. 

A slight slipping will make a perso 
sloppy. That is the law of human nature 


1977 


The mother of two boys who, lat 
month, were sent to the reform schodl 
said, “My boys never seemed to be vefy 
bad.” That is what any parent woull 
have said. However, there must hat 
been some secret dishonesty hidden some 
where in these sons. A boy does i 
need to be very bad to make a mess # 
life. 

Perhaps the person who is almost hol 
est is in greater peril than the open liat 
The big sin can be seen and dealt with 


I feel that the psalmist prayed ft 
every man when he said, “Cleanse thowm 
from secret faults. Keep back thy servow 
also from presumptuous sins.” 


Favorite hible Perse 


As Reported by Our Readers 


SALMS 9:13.—Have mercy upon 

O Lord; consider my trouble which} 
suffer of them which hate me, thou t# 
liftest me up from the gates of ded 
(An Old Testament favorite in our 
cent questionnaire.) 

Matthew 22:37-39.—Jesus said 
him, Thou shalt love the Lord thy & 
with all thy heart, and with all thy 9 
and with all thy mind. This is the ™® 
and great commandment. And the se 
is like unto it: Thou shalt love thy nei’ 
bor as thyself. (A New Testament {a 
orite in our recent questionnaire.) 
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Good-bye Big 
Trouble Makers! 


| ae your house, barns 
and plantsofinsects. All 
you need is the new “Bee” 
Brand gun, loaded with 
“Bee” Brand Insect Powder. 
KILLS flies, roaches, moths, 
waterbugs. fleas, ants, plant, 
poultry lice, etc. Economi- 
cal, a little powder kills a 
lot of insects. Harmless to 
people and pets. No taste 
Gif used on food), no odor. 
Write for Free Booklet and say 
* Good-bye Insects!” 
McCORMICK & CO., Inc. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Cans are 10c, 25c, SOc and $1 
Guns, 25c. 


also “BEE” BRAND LIQUID SPRAY 
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models. 
Richly engraved 
lifetime cases. 











Jewel move- 
ments. Guaranteed 
accurate. Rich beauty. 


Send No Money—pay only : 
$395 and postage on arrival. 

i Money back if not delighted. 
BRADLEY, H-395 Newton, MASS. 





We wilt cond a Ralabasesd e STERLING senor on 30 day trial. 
costs . not. costs ie Horsehide 
tee FREE. STERLING CO. — NR-14 


ALTIMORE, MD. 
We pay your railroad fare to Nashville. Le’ 0 

sede yor ermal” ‘Nemes ahs RE hse reaee ihe 
Nashville Auto College, Dept. 33 Nashville, Tean. 


.S.GOVT. JOBS 


All men-women, 18-55, wanting Gov. 
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Positions, paying $125-$250 month, can 
have this book FREE. Gives locations, 
opportunities, qualifications, etc. Write 
Instruction Bureau, Dep. 225B, St.Louis, Me, 
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made to your measure in the 
latest style, would you keep 
and wear it, showit to your 
friends, let them see our 
beautiful samples and 
splendid new styles? Could 
ron use $3.00 an hour fora 
ittle spare time? Just write 
a letter or postal or fill out 


) tfit and my new, 

special offer FREE. Even 
if you don’t care to be agent, 
send anyway and learn how 
to REG all your own clothes 
FREE. Fill out coupon and mail. 

L. E. ASHER 

BANNER TAILORING CO. 
Dept. 15 Chicago, Ill. 
end me your special offer, all FREE. 


Aaah | 
Mili 
Dear Sir:s—s, 







Seeees 
Seeeeee eee eeeereeeece 


Peeresees ee eecesceeee 


Maeeheseamcand State.....cscccce 





HEIGHT OF DUMBNESS 


“He’s dumb, you say?” 
“Dumb! Why, he thinks curtail means a 
dog story.” 


ANXIOUS SUFFERER 


“Doctor, how soon do you think I shall be 
well enough to eat things that don’t agree 
with me?” 


BY ALL MEANS 


Officer (to firing squad)—“Don’t shoot yet. 
Give ’em time to endorse their cigarettes.”— 
Cornell Widow. 


NOT AFRAID 
“I’m going to make a parachute jump from 
10,000 feet tomorrow.” 
“What if the parachute don’t open?” 
“Oh, that won’t stop me.” 


WAIT, WEIGHT! 


We saw a lady, more than pleasingly plump, 
huffily leaving a filling station where she had 
asked for two quarts of oil; when the attendant 
asked her: “What kind do you want, heavy?” 


WEAK ON THE OFFENSE 


Wife—“On your way home from the office, 
will you call at a department store?” 

Husband—“If I must, but I positively will 
not attend one of those scrimmage sales.”— 
College Humor. 


FIGHTING MOTHER EARTH 


Broker—“I put a friend of mine on his feet 
three times in the last five years.” 

Jones—“Oh, that’s nothing! I put a friend 
of mine on his feet fourteen times last night.” 
—New Bedford Standard. 


THREE OF A KIND 


The small daughter of a motor car tire 
salesman was playing on the lawn of their 
home when her attention was attracted, for 
the first time, by triplets. She ran excitedly 
into the house, crying, “Mother, mother, I’ve 
just seen twins and a spare.”—London Tit-Bits. 


GET-RICH-QUICK DISCIPLE 
Financier’s Son—‘Mother, I have an idea.” 
Mother—‘“‘Well?” 

Son—“Lend me ten shillings, but only give 
me five, and then I shall owe you five and 
you will owe me five and so we shall be 
quits.”—Passing Show (London). 


DISTURBING ELEMENT 


A little girl came home from her first visit 
to Sunday school in a very happy mood. 

“Oh, mamma,” she said, “it was so lovely. 
A lady told us about a gentleman named 
Adam and a lady named Eve who lived in a 
lovely garden; and oh, they were so happy 
there till the servant came.”—Wall Street 
Journal. 





HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. ALLE Y— Gopyright, 1930, by 
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FOLKS 1$ DE HAPPiEST] 
WEN DEY AIN’ Got 
Too MUCH — —-— 
MEAL IN DE BoTTomM 
o’ DE BARL MEK DE 
SWEETES’ CAWN Pong! 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 


Boss don’ nevuh owe me no wages—I 
keeps him paid up er-haid! 


delicious dishes to enliven meals. 


cookies or light-as-air muffins. 
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is Post’s Bran Flakes 


the most popular bran cereal 
in the world ? 


ECAUSE it is not only good for people but good to eat! 
‘ Because it provides bran-bulk in the diet to combat constipation 
normally and regularly and at the same time provides a variety of 


Serve it as a cereal with cool, sweet country cream—sprinkle the 
crisp, flavorful flakes over fruits or berries—bake them into tasty 


You won’t wonder why more people eat Post’s Bran Flakes than any 
other bran cereal in the world—you’ll know! 


Surprise the family tomorrow by serving this good-to-eat bran food. 


POST’S BRAN FLAKES 


WITH OTHER PARTS OF WHEAT 


Cases of recurrent constipation, due to insufficient bulk in the diet, should yield to Post’s Bran 
Flakes. If your case is abnormal, consult a competent physician at once and follow his advice. 


“NOW YOU’LL 





Reach for 
ABSORBINE 


if horses’ legs swell 


Don’t take chances on lay-ups. Rub effec- 
tive Absorbine on muscles and tendons 
sore from heavy pulling. See how it re- 
ducesswellings due to strains. Neverblisters 
or removes hair — and horse can work. A 

eat antiseptic to aid quick healing. Keep 
_-aeseti eerning— get Absorbine. $2.50 
a bottle. All druggists. W. F. Young, Inc., 
384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass, 























































You can earn up to $45 per week, many earn 
more, showing our Big order-pulling tailoring 
outfit of w erful values. Introductory plan 
for getting your own suit FREE. All wool tail- 
ored suits at $19.85 and up, with fit and satisfac- 
tion . Our values and outfit beat 
the world. No experience . We show you 
how. Write for Free Suit Offer and Big Money plan. 
PROGRESS TAILORING CO. Dept. V-223 Chicago 





















An Opportunity 


& readers whe wish to om ow sur- 
plus seeds, poultry or stoc to ready 
cash. By running a small ad. in The 
Progressive Farmer you will reach 608,- 
000 farmers throughout the South and 
among these you will find many eager 
buyers. Write our nearest office today 
for low rates. 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND 
FARM WOMAN 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Raleigh, N. C. Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas 
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. tising reliable if in writing advertisers and or- 


Progressive Farmer 


Ads are RELIABLE 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer adver- 





dering goods the subscriber says: ‘‘I saw your 
advertisement in Progressive Farmer,’’ 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty days from date of order, we” 
will refund cost price of article purchased (not 
to exceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one 
advertiser), if such loss result from any fraudu- 
lent misrepresentations in our advertising col- 
umns. We cannot try to adjust trifling disputes 
between reliable business houses and their pa- 
trons, however; nor does this guarantee cover 
advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally 
investigate land before pur- 
chasing. 
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Classified Ads 


‘Where Progressive Farmers Buy and Sell” 


This is our CAROLINAS-VIRGINIA EDITION, covering 
advertisers to use other editions as per list below. 
Send Cash With Order.—Mail your ad with remittance two weeks in advance of publication date. 


will pay many 


insertions same rate. 


Display Classified Ads.—Your ad set in larger type is more distinctive and attractive. 


inch in table below. 


Count as one word each initial, abbreviation, and whole number, 


North Carolina, South Carolina, and Virginia. It 
State plainly what editions you wish to use. 
Additional 
Note rates per 


including each initial in your name and ad- 








dress. Give two good references, preferably a banker and a local business acquaintance. 

Editlion— Circulati States Covered— Regular Classified— | Display Classified— 
Carolinas-Virginia 150,000 N. C., 8. C., and Va.. 10c per word $9. po per inch 
Mississippi Valley. 115,000 Miss., La., Ark., W.Tenn, 7e per word $7.00 per inch 
Kentucky -Tennessee 80,0 Ky., Middle and EK. Tenn. 6c per word $4. 50 per inch 
Georgia-Alabama .. 105,000 Ga., Ala., and Fia....... 7c per word $7.00 per inch 
BORE ccccccvccece 150,000 Texas and So. Oklahoma. 9c per word $8.50 per inch 
All five editions... 600,000 Whole South .........-. 35c per word $32.50 per inch 














Address Classified Advertising Department The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 


Farms For Sale or Rent 


$4.800 buys farm, 178 acres, 25 head livestock, crops, 





tools. Easy terms. Write Mr. Douglas, Herkimer, 
New York. 
North Carolina 
Splendid cotton and B. F. 


truck form for sale. 


Whitaker, Rt. 1, Salisbury, N. 





Texas 

Why keep on paying rent when you can buy good 
farm land on the South Plains of Texas? Prices range 
from $11 to $21 per acre, 55,000 acres in tracts of 80 
acres or more; terms 10% cash, balance ten-years, 6% 
interest. Cotton sure crop, yielding one-fourth to one- 
half bale per acre, no boll weevil; corn and feed crops 
dependable and make good profit. These lands located 
in Terry, Gaines, and Yoakum counties; good towns, 
schools, roads and fine climate. For illustrated folder 
write Murray, General Agent, 501 Myrick Bldg., 
Lubbock, Texas. 





Virginia 


Bargains in pores, Free catalog. Old Belt Realty 


Co., Chase City 








Plants 


NOTICE:—IN THE PURCHASB OF PLANTS 
by mail, the buyer is expected to pay transportation 
charges unless the advertiser quotes a ‘“‘prepaid 
price’ in his ad. This rule shall govern transac- 
tions between our plant advertisers and buyers. 


Cabbage—Collard—Tomato 

















Fine Cabbage plants: $1.50, 1,000; postpaid, G. W. 
Murray, Claremont, N. C. 

Cabbage and Collard plants: oe 1,000; postpaid, 
C. A. Wilson, Claremont, N. C 

Cabbage and Collard plants: 500, 75c; postpaid. 
Setzer Plant Farm, Claremont, N. Cc. 





Fall heading Cabbage and Collards: 
postpaid. Bruce Wilson, Claremont, N. 


Cabbage and Collard plants ready. $1.50 thousand, 
prepaid. Collect: $1 thousand. Wholesale Plant Co., 
Franklin, Va. 


Cabbage, Collards and Tomato plants, late and early, 
guaranteed; 1,000, $1.25; postpaid. Causey Parks, 
Pisgah, N. C. 

Cabbage, 
200, 50c; 500, $1; 
$2. All postpaid. 


1,000, $1.50; 
23 











Tomato and Collard plants, any variety: 
1,000, $1.50. Celery: 200, $1; 500, 


Emmett Griffin, Courtland, Va. 


Late Cabbage plants. Nice stalky Flat Dutch, Sure- 
head, Drumhead and Collards: 500 for $1; $1.50 per 
1,000. Postage paid. J. S. Ritchie, P.O. Box 281, 
Petersburg, Va. 


Cabbage and Heading Collard plants 

Succession, Dutch, Savoy): 200, 50c; 500, 
$1.50; prepaid. ‘Lillydale Farm, Mineral 
North Carolina. 


Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants; 
eties; now ready. Shipped promptly. 
mailed; 75c thousand, expressed. 
Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 


Tomato, Collard, early and late varieties Cabbage 
plants: 200, 50c; 500, $1; 1,000, $1.50. Giant Pascal 
Celery: 200, $1; 1,000. ‘34. AN prepaid. Virginia 
Plant Farm, Courtland, Va, 


Nice field grown Cabbage, Tomato and Collard plants 
for late setting, 12 different varieties. 300, 75c; pos 
i; 1,000, $1.40; postpaid. press collect: $1, 1,00 

A. Lankford ‘Co., Wholesale Growers, Franklin, Va, 


Hardy Cabbage and true Collard- copeene plants for 
winter crop. $1.50, 1,000; 500, $1.25; 300, $1; pre- 
paid. $1, 1,000; 10,000, $7. 50; charges collect. Hand 
selects, good order delivery guaranteed. Joe’s Plant 
Farm, Franklin, Va. 

25 acres fresh grown Cabbage and Collard plants for 
fall heading. 300, $1; 500, $1.35; 1,000, $2; prepaid. 
10,000, $15; expressed. First class plants, good de- 
livery guaranteed or money refunded. J. P. Councill 
Company, Franklin, Va. 


Millions of Cabbage Plants Now Ready.—Charleston 
Wakefield, Early and Late Flat Dutch, Luhr’s Savoy, 
Drumhead, and Collards. 300, 75c; 500, $1; 1,000, 
$1.50; postpaid. per thousand, express collect. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Four Bothers, Franklin, Va. 


Now Ready for Fall and Winter.—Frostproof Cabbage 
Plants, Georgia Cabbage-Collard plants; Greater Balti- 
more, Stone, Matchless Tomato plants, Price: 500 for 
$1; 1,000 for $1.50; shipped c.o.d. For plants and 
postage send no money, pay the postman. Sand Moun- 








(Charleston, 


Springs, 





leading vari- 
$1.25 thousand, 
Gainesville Plant 





























tain Plant Co., Mentone, Ala. 

10 million Cabbage plants; Wakefield, Flat Dutch, 
Copenhagen, Danish Ballhead, Succession; Tomato 
plants: Baltimore, Marglobe, Stone: 300, 75c; 500, $1; 
1,000, $1.50; postpaid. Express collect: $1, 1,000 
Collard plants same price as cabbage and_ tomato. 
Satisfaction guaranteed, Ideal Plant Co., Franklin, 
Virginia. 

Strawberries 

Premier Strawberries, $1 per 100. J. J. Bacon, 

Hillsboro, N. C. 
Nursery Stock 
Fruit Trees.—Pecan trees, ornamentals, Large stock. 


Best, varieties. 
cord Nurseries, 


Prices right. Salesmen wanted, Con- 
Dept. 25, Concord, Ga, 

Big easy money in Papershell Pecan trees. Bass 
trees bear early, make big yields. Planting guide and 
catalog free. Bass Pecan Company, Lumberton, Miss. 


Seeds 


Austrian Winter Peas 
For Sale.—Austrian Winter Peas and Monantha 
Vetch, immediate and fall shipment, V. R. Bush, 
Albany, Ga. 


Austrian Winter Peas.—Booking orders for fall de- 
livery. Attractive mg prices. Write. Snelson Seed 
Company, Athens, 

















Barley 


Seed anata $1.25 bushel. Berry Hill Farm, Orange, 
Virginia 





¥eardless Barley, recleaned, $1.75 per bushel, f.o.b. 
this station. M. S. Beam, Waco, N. C. 





Beans 


We manufacture the best Bean Harvester in the 
world. Hardy & Newsom, Inc., LaGrange, N. C. 





Clover 


Unhulled Crimson Clover os 8 cents pound. Fair- 
view Farm, Boonville, N. 





For information on Bur Clover and Kudeu, write 
Originators of Early Southern Bur Clover, Rock Hill, 
South Carolina. 








Rye 
Abruzzi Rye; tested seed; less money. Write for 
prices. H. McIntosh, Hayesville, N. C. 
Pure recleaned Abruzzi Rye, $1.50 bushel; 100 bush- 


els or more, 10c less. DeWitt McIntyre, Clio, 8. C. 


Abruzzi Rye, Coker strain, recleaned, $1.75 bushel, 
f.o.b. here. Epting Distributing Co., Leesville, S. C 
For Sale.—Purebred Abruzzi Rye; Tennessee 6 Beard- 


less Barley. John Paul Lucas, Box’ 1359, Charlotte, 
North Carolina. 











2,000 bushels genuine Abruzzi Seed Rye from certi- 
fied stocks, Write, phone or wire for prices. Farm- 
ers’ Supply Company, Franklin, Va 


Buchanan’s New Crop Seed Rye. wae from Johnson 
grass, wild onion, cheat. Bushell $1.15; 5, $5.50. 
Wholesale price list free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, Tenn, 


Miscellaneous Seeds 


Hardy Alfalfa Seed. 90% pure $8.80. Sweet Clover 
95% pure $3.50. Botk 60 pound buskel. Return seed 
if not satisfied. George Bowman, Concordia, Kansas. 














Poultry and Eggs 


Baby Chicks 


Reds, Barred Rocks, $12 per 100. 
$10. Custom hatching, $3 
incubators. C. W. Horton, 


Heavy mixed, 
per 100 eggs. Electric 
Burkeville, Va. 


Big husky chicks, guaranteed to live, only 5%c up. 
Shipped c.o.d. Superior certified. Arrival on time 








Two or More Breeds 


Guernsey cattle, Hampshire hogs: registered. Young 














bulls and Hampshire pige. Gayoso Farm, Horn Lake, 
Mississippi. 
Dogs 

Rat Terriers, Fox Terriers. Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
Box P, Pana, Ill. 

Roseland Kennels, Burkeville, Va., offer you the 
best White Collies in the South, 

Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $13. 
Shipped c.o.d. Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, Minn. 

For Sale.—20 choice coonhounds at midsummer prices. 
Buy early on long trial. Kevil Kentucky Kennel, 
Kevil, Ky. 





*possum and fox hounds, 
P. M. Cooper, 


Old time Black-tan coon and 
Prices reduced, Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Whittier, N. C. 








Miscellaneous 


Listen!—Have you Produce, Baby Chicks or Honey 
—stuff that will bring you money? Let me say out 
loud and clear, so all these folks can hear—Progressi 
Farmer Classified Ad. 





Corn Harvesters 


Rich man’s Corn Harvester, voor man’s price—only 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- 
ing pictures of harvester. Process Co., Salina, Kansas, 


Gin Outfit 


saw Centennial Gin 
shafting and 

Price $750. 
Va. 





For Sale.—Complete 2 eighty 
outfit, suction feed, double box press, 
pulleys. Used for only about 1,200 bales. 
Terms if desired. Address Box 242, Blackstone, 





Honey 


New crop pure table Honey. Six 5-pound cans $2.95; 
six 10-pound cans $5.50; two 5-gallon cans $9.95. Gulf 
Coast Bee Co., Houma, La. 


Kodak Finishing 


Rolls developed free. Prints 3c to 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Birmingham, Ala. 

Rolls Developed Free.—Prints, 4c to 6c. 
Drawer 1112, Birmingham, Ala. 


First Roll Developed, 
ment, all for 25e. Finest quality work. 
Littleton, N. C. 

Kodak Films.—Special trial offer: your next kodak 
film developed 5c; prints 2c each. Moser & Son, Dept. 
7, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





Wilson Studio, 





White Co., 





six prints, regular 50c enlarge- 
Alston Studio, 








Lime 
“Mascot”’ bone-dry Agricultural Limestone is uni- 
formly finely pulverized and sold under a guaranteed 
minimum analysis 95%. Write us for literature. 
American Limestone Company, Knoxville. Tenn. 


Of Interest to Women 


Special sale Ladies’ Silk and Rayon Hose, {atateted 
colors, imperfect, 12 pairs $1.25; postpaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Economy Hosiery Company, Ashe- 
boro, N. 








Hemstitching and Picoting Attachment.—Guaranteed, 


Fits any sewing machine. Prepaid 60c or sent c¢.o.d. 
Circulars free. LaFlesh Hemstitching Co., Dept. 5, 
Sedalia, Mo. 





Patents 


Patents.—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a South Caro- 
linean), meats paved Patent Lawyer, 582 McGill Bldg., 
Washi C. Honorable methods. 








Patents.—Time counts in applying for patents. Send 
sketch or model for instructions or write for free book, 

















guaranteed. Get our bi r 
Hatchery, Box S-3, Wietioe Mo. Aopen apeenee “How to Obtain a Patent’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention” 
form. No cherse. for pa neon 8 on aay to wren. 

Baby Chicks.—Exceptionally fine blood tested pure~ Clarence A. O’Brien. Registere atent Attorney, = 
breds. Reds, Barred and White Rocks, Orpingtons, Security Bank Building, Washington, D. C. 
Wyandottes, $10.50 hundred; $50, 0. Leghorns, a 
broiler mixed, $10; or $45, 500. Postage paid. De- Printing 
livery guaranteed. Thousands twice weekly. Pullets. 5 
Pullets, All ages, All breeds, Capital Farms, Co- 225 Envelopes or Noteheads, $1. Samples. Womble 
lumbia, S. C. Co., Siler City, N. C 

Leghorns Schools and Colleges 

Tom Barron English White Leghorns, 80c each and Learn at Home or School.—Bookkeeping, Shorthand 
up. Mottled Anconas same price. F. L. Hudson, on credit. Positions guaranteed. Edwards College, 
Nutbush, Va. High Point, N. C. 

Choice range reared Single Comb White Leghorn Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify at once for a 
pullets from quality “high egg producing stock; March, steady government job; $125-$250 month, Write Ozment 
April and May hatched, Also hens and select cock- Inst., 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
erels. Write your wants. Breeder of quality Leghorns 
nineteen years. Request circular. Carl Gilliland, Syrup 
Siler City, N. C. 

Molasses, 38c gallon. Ribbon Cane Syrup, 55c; bar- 

Breeding Stock for Sale.—Cockerels from R. O. P._ rels. H. Davis, 312 Montgomery St., Savannah, 
matings containing hen who laid 300 eggs in 365 days. Georgia. 


Cockerels bred to produce greater profits. 
Leghorns 
pullets ; 

try Farm, + 


These big 

breed extra size into your flocks—big egg 
high records. Catalog free. Densmore Poul- 
‘Box 267A, Roanoke, Va. 


Two or More Breeds 


Pullets, cockerels. Black Giants and Buff Minorcas. 
Thomas Farms, Pleasanton, Kansas. 











Livestock 


Duroc—Jerseys 


ocs.—Bred gilts and boars. Salt Lick Farm, 


Dur 
Hartford, Ky. 





Essex 
Registered Essex pigs, bred gilts, 


largest and best herd in America, 
Randleman, N. C. 


Poland-Chinas 


Boars, gilts, pigs; sontgewred stock. 
Stock Farm, Fairfield 


boars, Oldest, 
E. A. Aldridge, 





Mount Pleasant 





Guernseys 





Tobacco 


Tobacco, Postpaid.—Guaranteed best mellow, juicy 
leaf chewing, 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.75. Best smoking 
20c pound. Mark Hamlin, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 





Leaf Tobacco.—Guaranteed best quality, Chewing, 
5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2.50. Smoking: 10, $1.75. Pipe 
free. Pay postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 


Want to Buy 


Ship us your Sour Cream. 33c pound for butterfat, 
f.o.b. your station, this week, Catawba Creamery, 
Hickory, N. C. 








Help Wanted 


Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 


ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and help you get . job. The cost to 
you is small. No negroes tak For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto School, Dept. 237, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 





Situation Wanted 


Wanted.—A position in school as farm manager or 
assistant by a refined woman who has had 12 years’ 
experience in truck growing, References furnished upon 











request. Write in detail what you have to offer, Ad- 
Bulls ready for service; calves, Accredited herd. dress XYZ, Greenville, Cc, 
James W. Graves, Goochland, Va. 
Three Guernsey bull calves of Itchen King of Chil- 
mark breeding. Twin Brook Farm, Mocksville, N. C. Agents Wanted 
Jerseys Concord 


For Sale.—Registered bull, son of Oakwoods Fox, 














gold and silver medal sire; 3 bull calves; 2 cows; 1 
heifer. R. T. Lowery, Turnersburg, N. C. 
Sheep 

Fine Dorset rams, $20. Stacys Farm, Amelia, Va. 

Shropshire rams on approval. Donald Green, Oak- 
land, Illinois. 

Shropshire Sheep.—Yearling rams, yearling ewes; 
excellent breeding. Shenandoah Farms, New Market, 
Virginia. 

Rabbits 
American Whites, Blues; Mecklen- 


the fur rabbits. 


burg Rabbitry, Rt. 2, Charlotte, N. C, 





Fruit Trees for Sale. ~—— 2atahs wanted. 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, Concord, a 


Amazing New Cleaner.—Cleans setae 
profit 16c. Sample free, Bestever Co., 
Park Station, Chicago. 


Get our free sample case. 
ings and Specialties. 
Co., Dept. RB, St. 


We start you without a dollar. Soaps, Extracts, 
Perfumes, Toilet Experience unnecessary. Car- 
nation Co., 651, St. Louis, Mo. 


Amazing profits -selling new Tablecloth. Looks like 
linen. Wash like oilcloth. Samples free. Bestever 
Co., 144 Irving Park Station, Chicago. 

You are wanted to Resilver Mirrors at home. 


itable business plating autoparts, tableware, etc. 
Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Indiana. 





Sells 25c, 
309 Irving 





Toilet Articles, Flavor- 
Wonderfully profitable. LaDerma 
uis, 











Prof- 
Write 











The Progressive Farmer 


MEET MISS COLEY GORE 
She is the happy little daughter of D. Her. 
man Gore, Horry County, She seems 
to have been very much pleased over having 
her picture made in her rocker. 





SOUTH CAROLINA CO-OP MAY 
HANDLE THIRD OF CROP | 


E. NESMITH, of Lake Cit, 
president of the South Carolin 
Tobacco Codperative Marketing Asso- 
ciation, told the Associated Press last 
week that, according to reports he had 
received, farmers enrolled in the cooper 
ative organization were receiving as high 
prices in cash as were being received by 
farmers who sold at independent ware 
houses. Since the codperative association 
presumably pays three-fourths in cash 
and the remainder later, these farmers 
may get 33% per cent more than selles 
in the independent markets. The codpera 
tive association expects to handle between 
20,000,000 and 25,000,000 pounds this 
year, almost one-third of the South Car 
olina crop. 


Aunt let fays 


By R. QUILLEN 
(Copyright, 1930, by Publishers Syndicate) 








“I hated to do it, but I’d been chasi 
that fly for ten minutes an’ no fy * 
goin’ to outwit me by lightin’ on a mani 
bald spot.” 

“I love my relatives same as anybol) 
does, but I don’t want ’em campi & 
me just because the weather is too 
to do their own cookin’.” 











——" 









Agents Wanted 


Make big money selling Hair Straightener to 
people. Write for free simple and terms to 4% 
Marcellene Chemical Company, 1919 W. Broad, 
mond, Va. 




















Sell Fruit Trees.—Summer work for farmers, tet 
and others. Profitable and pleasant. An net a 
line. Write for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept 


Concord, Ga 
Agents. —Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendeli) 


patented patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
sils. Sample package free. Collette Mfg. Co 
701, Amsterdam, N. Y¥. 


If I send you a suit made in latest style © 
finest goods, will you wear it and show it t 
friends as a sample of my sensational tailoring 
Could you use $3.00 an hour for a little spate | 
If so, write at once for my wonderful new P al 
Just write your name and address on card 4 
L, E. Asher, 131 South Peoria, Dept. 16, Cb 
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August 16, 1930 


[FALL SEEDING DATES: EAR- 
LIEST, BEST, AND LATEST 


HE following data furnished us by 
T. B. Hutcheson, Agronomist, Vir- 
sinia Experiment Station, E. C. Blair of 
the North Carolina Experiment Station, 
and R. W. Hamilton, agronomist, with 
the South Carolina Experiment Station, 
show the earliest advisable dates for seed- 
ing fall sowed crops, the best dates, and 
the latest dates at which seeding can be 
done with prospects of profit. A similar 
planting guide for spring sowed crops 
was printed in our February 15 issue of 
this year. 
Readers will do well to file away these 
tables for future reference :— 
VIRGINIA SOWING DATES 
Mountain Section 





} 











Beginning Finishing 
Crop Date Best Date Date 
Alfalfa.....eseee Aucust 1 August 10 September 1 
Alsike clover....- Aucust 1 August 10 September 1 
Rarley.....--+++ Sept. 15 Sent. 20 October 10 
Bur clover. we Not seeded ¥ 
— clover. . July 15 August 1 August 15 
Not recommended for this. section 








t mixtures. August 1 August 10 September 1 
Pasture August 1 August 15 September 1 
August 1 August 10 September 1 
BES sc acsevesess “eptember 1 October 1 November 1 
Sweet clover. .... Do not recommend seeding in the fall 
Voton. ...-.cecced August 1 August 15 September 10 
Wheat.........4¢ Sept. 20 October 1 October 20 
White clover.....4 August 1 August 10 September 1 
Piedmont Section 
Alfalfa......se+e4 August 10 August 15 September 10 
Alsike clover..... August 10 August 15 September 10 
Barley..... ... Sept. 20 October 1 October 15 
Bur clover. . . Not seeded 
Crimson clover... August 1 August 15 September 1 
Oats... ..00000e. Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 

















Pasture mixtures. August 10 August15 September 10 
BOG i e4j:c oes oe August 1 August 20 September 10 
Ret clcver......-/ August 10 August 15 September 10 
See Sept. 10 October 10 November 10 
Sweet clover...... Do not recommend seeding in the fall 
Vetch ucust August 25 September 15 
Wheat October 1 October 15 November 1 
White clover. ....4 August 10 August15 September 10 
Eastern Section 
Alfalfa......cseed August 15 August 25 September 15 
Alsike clover August 15 August 25 September 15 
Barley..... . October 1 October 10 October 25 
Bur clover....... Not seeded 
Crimson clover... August 15 August 25 Sept. 15 
eee ctober 1 October 15 November t 
— mixtures. August 15 August 25 September 15 
Pc aaeeieaee ey -August 15 August 25 September 15 
Rel lover ean eats August 15 August 25 September 15 
Serre September 15 October 15 November 15 
Sweet clover..... Do not recommend seeding in the = 
| ee August 15 September 1 September 
See October 15 November 1 November 15 
White clover.....- August 15 August 25 September 15 


NORTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Eastern Section 









Alfalfa..........September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Alsike clover..... September 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
February 15 March 15 April 30 
Ce ‘«ytember 1 October 1 November 1 
Bur clover. . - August 15 September 1 September 20 
Crimson clover . September 1 Sept. 15 October 25 
| Aucust 1 Sept. 25 November 15 
February 1 February 20 March 31 
Pasture mixtures. Sept. 16 October L November 1 
February 15 March 1 April 1 
IND 2. psd aves Any time except December and January 
Red clover.......5 September 1 September 15O0ctcber 15 
February 15 March 15 April 30 
a eee September 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
Sweet clover..... September 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
February 15 March 15 April 30 
err August 1 Sept. 20 December 1 
ae October 10 October 25. December 1 
White clover.....Scptember 1 Sept. 15 October 15 
February 15 March 15 April 30 
Piedmont Section 
| VENee? August 20 = September 1 October 1 
Alsike clover..... September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
March 1 March 30 April 15 
MOTIOY os 6iciscee September 1 October 1 October 15 
Bur clover.......2 August 15 September 1 September 15 
Crimson clover... Sept. 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
gets Dik dhitrni eas Sept. 45 October 10 November 1 


- September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 


March 1 March 25 April 15 
Rape soxalaawiaains Any time except Dec., Jan., or Feb. 
Red clover....... September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
a March 1 March 25 April 15 


September 1 October 1 November 20 





. September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
© March 1 March 25 April 15 
phen ackpe ad August 15 Sept. 20 November 20 


- Metober 1 October 15 
September 1 Sept. 20 


Nevember 20 
October 10 








March 1 March 25 April 15 
Mountain Section 
Aisa SEARO April 1 April 15 May 1 
Sike clover..... August 1 August 15 August 25 
Barley March 15 April 5 April 30 
rowheo 3 agne nwa September 1 Sept. 20 October 10 
re clover... August 1 September 1 September 20 
Panties ign farch 1 March 20 April 10 
asture mixtures. \ugust 1 August 15 August 25 
Riis March 15 April 5 April 3 
Red clove on March 1 to October 31 
r August 1 August 15 August 25 
Bes, March 15 April 5 Anril 30 
ODER September 1 Sept. 15 October 10 
a ee ugust 1 September 1 September 20 
Vetch Mareh 15 April 5 April 30 
sat on ge Na Rent, 15 October 25 
+ ~ept, ctober detol 25 
White clover." Aucust 1 kenws is lo 
March 15 April 15 April 30 


SOUTH CAROLINA SOWING DATES 
Coastal Plains Section 








Alf. 3 5 
Atk iar eos eSent, 15 Ege 1 October 15 
Rarl Yone planted 

te teeeees .etober 1 October 15 = November 10 
Bar ir oo September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Oats, over... Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Bastar; a ited og October 1 Ocicker 10 November 15 
Rane mixtures, January February March 
Ben’ AG Fall or spring 
he ee None planted 
lh basaee ERR PE {Se ptember 1 October 1 December 1 
Vetch MTs + + Fall or spring 
Wheat" + Sept. 15 October 1 November 1 
White seas cooed October 20. November 1 November 15 


Used in pasture mixtures abave 


Piedmont Section 


Alfalfa...... «+.Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Alsike clover.....Sept. 15 C ctober 1 October 15 
Barley....... - October 1 October 15 November 10 
Bur clove; .... ee .. September 1 Sept. 15 October 1 
Crimson clover...Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
Le SE Jetober 1 October 1 November 1 
Pasture mixtures, January February March 
RABE. 2 csceee cece Fall or spring 

Red clover.......Sept. 15 October 1 October 15 
)  PErerere -+e-September 1 October 1 December 1 
Sweet clover...... Fall or spring 
Vetch..... Sept. 15 October 1 November 1 






Wheat. 

White clo . 

Winter peas, 
Austrian.... 


Jctober 15 October 20 
In pasture mixtures 


November 10 
above 
October 1 


«- Sept. 15 Ostober 15 





CHICKEN THIEF PROBLEM 
SOLVED 


By F. G. VICKERS 





OGUES were an expensive nuisance 

on his farm, until H. D. Clabough, 
Biount County, Tennessee, conceived of 
the idea of using large bear traps to 
catch the thieves. A large signboard was 
placed near the barn on the main entrance 
to the farm which read: “Warning, steel 
traps like this are set and hidden ‘in all 
cribs, feed rooms, and chicken houses, 
Beware.” 


Before the traps were set, rogues stole 


WARNING. 
‘e FEL TRADE Lee Tues 


BYE SET 46RD HORE PM 
a Aid CRBS AAD L00u2 


Au) SAEREY HOUSES 


BEWARE 


SOLVED POULTRY THIEF PROBLEM 


chickens, feed, corn, and even one ten- 
gallon can of milk. Mr. Clabough says 
he has not missed anything from the 
farm since he began to set the bear traps. 
He says he keeps a half dozen on hand 
ready to hold fast the foot or hand of 
any intruder that comes his way. 





bookkeeping systems; the appointment of tax 


collectors and county accountants by the 
county commissioners, and the consolidation 
of counties or county activities, such as 


welfare officers, school units, county homes, 
county jails, which offer a means of economy 
and a decrease of officeholders. 


7. That we favor the use of the increasing 
convict forces of the state in the construc- 
tion and maintenance of the roads of the state. 
It is as unjust for the product of the farm 
to come into competition with the product of 
convict labor as it is for the product of the 
factory. 


8. That recognizing the farmer’s need of 
cooperation to meet the organized interests 
with which he must deal, we urge our farm- 
ers through codperative marketing associa- 
tions to make use of the great advantages 
offered by the Federal Farm Board. 


9. That we recognize the need of a farm 
erganization in which the farmers of the com- 
munity, or county, or state, or nation may 
meet and discuss their common problems, 
and knowing the character and past history 
of the Grange and the successful efforts now 
being made to organize in North Carolina, 
we commend it to the farmers and farm women 
of North Carolina. 


10. That since it has been thoroughly proved 
that the county farm and home demonstra- 
tion agents are of great benefit to the farmer 
and his family, we favor the extension of this 
service to every county in the state. 


11. That as knowledge of our condition is 
mecessary for either correction of evils or 
continued success, that we express our appre- 
ciation of the basic farm information secured 
yearly through the tax listers and _ state 
agencies. 


12. The North Carolina Crop Improvement 
Association, under the direction of Prof. W. 
H. Darst and a board of directors elected by 
seed growers, has demonstrated its usefulness 
during the first two years of its existence 
by a tremendous increase in the supply of 
purebred seed. The continuance of this work, 
which began in and is now an important part 
of Governor Gardner’s agricultural improve- 
ment program, should be assured. 

13. That North Carolina needs a strong State 
Fair. We appeal to Governor Gardner, the 
legislature, and our North Carolina agricul- 
tural leaders to give the State Fair all sup- 
port necessary. 

14. That North Carolina, which has been 
the leader in building highways, should now 
assume similar leadership in the beautification 
of these highways. Such a policy should be 
supported equally by our agricultural classes 
and by cities and towns. 

15. We demand that the banking laws of 
the state and the administration thereof shall 
be so amended and enforced as to check the 
disastrous failures of banks that have wrecked 
communities and done much to destroy public 
confidence in banks. 





| FARMERS CONVENTION PRE- | 
SENTS FINE IDEAS | 


eal 

T THE recent North Carolina Farm- 

ers’ State Convention there was a 
resolution committee of practical “dirt 
farmers” who did fine work. They were 
Charles F. Cates, L. O. Moseley, D. W. 
Bagley, and F. W. Bickneil and they 
made a statesmanlike report. 





Unanimously adopted by the Conven- 
tion the report first of all strongly com- 
mends Governor Gardner’s “live at home” 
policy and then proceeds :— 


1. We endorse to the fullest extent the state 
taking over the support of the public schools, 
and thereby relieving the county and_ school 
districts of any part of the cost of maintain- 
ing the public schools for the full period re- 
quired by the constitution. 


2. That the highway commissicn shall be re- 
quired to take over and maintain the public 
foads and bridges of the public highways of the 
state from the funds collected by them as 
rapidly as the revenues will permit. 


. That the board of commissioners of each 
county shall be required to reduce the tax 
value of land to its true value as early as 
can be done by law, and to immediately com- 
pel the listing of all personal property at its 
true value. 


4. That the state has ample resources for 
revenue to secure and supply necessary funds 
for the economical maintenance and conduct of 
these departments of government without leav- 
ing on the landowners the present unjust pro- 
portion of such taxation. The farmers of 
North Carolina are paying more land taxes 
than they can afford to pay, and more than 
they can continue to pay; they must have 
rel'ef. 

5. That economy shall be the watchword in 
every state, county, and city office, and in 
the administration of all public affairs; that 
expenditures shall be based on our present 
ability to pay, and not on the past exaggerat- 
ed ideas of our wealth. 

6. That we approve the work of the County 
Government Advisory Commission in their ef- 
forts to secure uniformity in budgets and 


HOW TO TREAT SOREHEAD | 
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chickens 





tell me how to cure my 
of sorehead?” 

This inquiry from a South Carolina 
reader is answered as follows by C. L. 
Morgan, head of poultry division, Clem- 
son College, S. C.:— 


“Fowls with sorehead should be re- 
moved from the flock and then scabs and 
sores treated with tincture of iodine. For 
sores around the eyes use iodex or iodine 
salve. Sometimes this trouble is ac- 
‘companied by patches in the throat and 
also swelling and discharges from the 
eyes. Remove as much mucus and other 
material from the throat and eyes as pos- 
sible. Use tincture of iodine in the throat 
and 10 per cent solution of argyrol or 
iodex. 


“Give the flock a dose of Epsom salts, 
one pound for each 100 birds. This can 
be given by dissolving the salts in water 
and mixing it with a small quantity of 
feed. Then give the moist feed to the 
chickens in such a way that they will all 
get a small quantity. The poultry house 
should be thoroughly cleaned and disin- 
fected and the runs around the houses 
should be cleaned and covered with lime. 
The chickens should have a good ration 
of mash and grain and in addition a lib- 
eral supply of green feed. The use of 
potassium permanganate at the rate of 
one-third teaspoonful to each gallon of 
drinking water may be of some help in 
preventing the spread of this disease. This 
solution should be mixed fresh each day. 

“Vaccination has also been found quite 
effective in some cases against sorehead 
and allied troubles. Since our state veter- 
inarian, Dr. W. K. Lewis, Columbia, S. 
C., maintains laboratories for the ex- 
amination of all poultry troubles, I sug- 
gest that you send one or two of your 
affected chickens to him by prepaid ex- 
press for his examination. He will be able 
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to give you an exact diagnosis with the 
proper recommendations for treatment. 
Above I have outlined a more or less 
general method of treating for sorehead. 
It may be that you are having trouble 
from some other cause. It will be best 
for you to get the exact diagnosis by 
sending chickens to Dr. Lewis.” 








OUR COVER PAGE| 


gba. boy on our cover page this week 
is Harry O’Neal McCord, of Wood- 
ruff, S. C. His grandfather, R. V. Lan- 
ford, Hobbysville, S. C., sent us the 
picture. 








Oar inits 


ALLIGATOR 


TRADE MARK REGUS. PAT OFFICE 


STEEL BELT LACING 


Kills Two birds with One Stone 
‘ ; a uy 
Correct e = SE 
Mechanically 
A smooth joint 
of great strength. 
Used by makers of 
belting and farm 
equipment and 
millions of 


Look Jor the 
Famous 


Alligator 


a clinched vise-like grip. 
A “LeteGo.” Ask for“Handy 
Package” of two 6-in. joints. 


Dealer Sells It 


Your 













SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct 
from the Factory and keep in your own pocket 
the profits the dealer would get. All kinds oe 
styles. Galvanized Corrugated. Shingles and As- 
phalt Roofing. Freight paid. Easy to nail on. 
Write TODAY = Free Samples and freight paid 
prices. FREE SAMPLES. 


Raleigh Fence & ohbense 
Bept. P-7 ——Raleigh, N.C. 








A horse with heaves can’t da 
its ont share of work. Get 


horse w ita 
full ‘value in work or in mous. Send 
$2.00 petseuias numues © FOND 
e, pos rc 
to build up run-down Torace POUR BI ic 
Advise: lis about w treatm men any diseases, 
Sent for 1 10c or any kind of Veterinary Advice, 
Chicago 


FLEMING late 282, Stock Yards, 





“PUREBRED ‘BABY CHICKS 
BABY CHICKS 


We are now booking orders for Sept. and Oct. chicks, 

hatches coming off each Monday and Thursday. 100% 

live delivery to your door. $1 with your order, balance 

C. O. D, Order direct from this ad. Catalogue free. 
VARIETY 








wee 








25 50 100 
White Leghorns ............ $3.00 $5.50 $10.00 $47.50 
Barred Plymouth Rocks...... -50 6.50 12.00 57.50 
S. C. Rhode Island Reds .... 350 6.50 12.00 57.50 
White Wyandottes .......... 7. 14.00 67.50 
OE MEE aeusc.0cevnncedé 3.00 5.50 10.09 47.50 
All Create ee 2.75 5.00 9.00 45.00 
TRO OTVILLE POULTRY FARM, INC. 
Box 100, Troutville, Va. 
KENTUCKY Get your chicks 
CHICKS C.0.D. D. betore a oy « 
best breeds; $1.00 d laces order— 
pay tman the Ao, icks delivered 
any time. Write for catalog. 
Kentucky Hatchery, 352 West 4th St., Lexington, Ky. 














Cc. 0. D. CHICKS, Pallets and Started Chicks.—Imme- 
diate Delivery. Barred Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, White 
Rocks, White and Buff Orpingtons, Giants, Brown or 
White Leghorns and Anconas. Write for prices. 

NORMAN HATCHERIES, Knoxville, Tennessee 





“PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 
RED POLL CATTLE “wick sree> 


how BREED 
Bulls and heifers for sale. Our h is strictly dual 
purpose, being of good beef form owt high producers of 
milk and butterfat. REeYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 
CO., Route 1, Advance. North Carolina. 








To benefit by our guarantee of 
ads you must say, “I saw your ad 
in The Progressive Farmer.” 
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Be moderate—be moderate in all things, 

even in smoking. Avoid that future 

shadow * by avoiding over-indul gence, if you 

would maintain that modern, ever-youth- 

ful figure. “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 
Lucky Strike, the finest Cigarette you ever 
smoked, made of the finest tobacco—The 
Cream of the Crop—‘IT’S TOASTED.” 
Lucky Strike has an extra, secret heat- 
ing process. Everyone knows that heat puri- 
fies and so 20,679 physicians say that 


Luckies are less irritating to your throat. 


“It’s toasted” 


Your Throat Protection — against irritation— against coug 

















*We do not say smoking Luckies reduces flesh. We do say when tempted to over-indulge, “Reach for a Lucky instead.” 











